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Elizabeth  Wilson,  Bicycle,  cyanotypc 


Paul  Blom 


EMPTY 


w, 


The  caked-on  eye 
shadow  makes 
my  daughter's 
eyes  look  almost 
bruised. 


hen  I  walk  into  the  kitchen  to 
raid  the  fridge,  I  notice  that  the  hamster  is 
dead.  Duane's  just  laying  there  on  top  of  the 
woodchips  in  the  little  cage  we  leave  sitting 
on  the  kitchen  counter.  His  food  dish  is  half- 
full,  his  water  bottle  half-empty.  For  all  I 
know,  he  could  be  sleeping,  but  when  I 
thump  the  cage  to  startle  him,  he  doesn't  stir. 
Not  even  when  I  open  up  the  top  and  nudge 
him  with  my  finger.  I  sigh  and  start  walking 
down  the  hall  to  my  little  girl's  room. 

Her  mother  has  decided  she's  getting 
old  enough  to  begin  playing  with  make-up. 
I'm  still  not  so  sure,  but  I  keep  my  mouth  shut, 
even  now,  when  I  find  her  standing  in  front 
of  the  mirror  on  her  wall,  struggling  to  brush 
on  some  eye  shadow.  The  make-up  is  old, 
stuff  my  wife  doesn't  use  anymore.  The  caked- 
on  eye  shadow  makes  my  daughter's  eyes 
look  almost  bruised.  Her  mother's  gone 
grocery  shopping,  her  usual  Sunday  chore, 
and  won't  be  back  for  another  half  hour. 

Standing  at  the  threshold,  I  knock  on 
the  open  door.  "Sweetie,  Daddy's  got 
something  to  tell  you."  She  turns  to  me  and 
smiles,  a  clownish  grin  revealing  bright  red 
smeared  along  her  lips  as  well  as  three  of  her 
front  teeth.  The  fourth  was  exchanged  with 
the  Tooth  Fairy  a  few  days  ago  for  one  whole 
dollar.  I  force  a  smile  and  sit  down  on  the 
edge  of  her  bed.  The  sunlight  coming  through 


Her  bright  yellow  clock  with  the  puppy  dog 
face  is  grinning  at  us  across  the  room... 

the  window  is  glaring  against  the  pink-and-white  bed  sheets.  As  she  runs 
over  and  climbs  into  my  lap,  I  glance  at  the  framed  photos  that  rest  on 
her  nightstand,  photos  of  me  and  my  wife  with  our  daughter,  family 
photos  at  all  the  places  a  daddy  is  supposed  to  take  his  little  girl. 

"Do  I  look  pretty,  Daddy?"  she  asks  me.  In  my  moment  of 
hesitation,  she  changes  the  subject.  "Will  you  be  at  my  soccer  game  next 
Saturday,  Daddy?" 

This  startles  me  and  I  look  her  in  the  eyes.  "Of  course,"  I  say, 
smiling  the  fatherly  smile.  "I'm  always  there,  aren't  I?" 

She  giggles  and  I'm  sick  of  this  waiting.  "Honey,"  I  say,  slipping 
her  hand  into  mine,  trying  to  prepare  myself  for  what's  about  to  come. 
"Honey,  Duane's  gone."  I  pause,  searching  for  comprehension  in  her 
eyes.  I've  never  been  any  good  at  reading  children.  "He's  dead, 
sugarplum." 

Her  bright  yellow  clock  with  the  puppy  dog  face  is  grinning  at  us 
across  the  room  as  the  second  hand  makes  circuit  upon  circuit.  She  begins 
to  cry  and  wraps  her  arms  around  me  so  tight  she's  pinching  my  love 
handles. 

I  should  be  crying  with  her.  I  should  feel  sad,  not  because  some 
hamster  has  croaked,  but  because  she's  sad.  The  tears  running  down  her 
face  and  smearing  her  make-up,  the  sobs  that  shake  her  body  and  cause 
her  to  gasp  for  breath,  these  things  should  be  enough  to  make  me  shake 
as  well.  I  should  be  touched,  moved,  something,  anything.  But  I  just  can't 
seem  to  care.  As  I  sit  there,  my  arm  wrapped  around  her,  holding  her, 
giving  her  something  to  cling  to,  I  feel  nothing.  I  kiss  her  forehead  because 
that's  what  daddys  do,  and  then  I  stare  at  the  clock  on  the  wall,  the 
minutes  slowly  ticking  past.  The  puppy  dog  is  leering  at  me,  and  my 
stomach  growls  as  I  remember  the  leftover  Chinese  take-out  in  the  fridge. 
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Elizabeth  Wilson,  Building  Arch  Double,  cyanotype. 


Rebecca  Renfroe 


The  Paragon 


White-hot  neon  signs  flash  "Hotel,"  "Bar,"  "Movies' 
beside  the  billboard  with  the  woman's  curves 
and  the  high-rises  with  blackened  windows. 

Shadows  shift  by  in  this  city  of  grayscale. 
No  faces  here — they  don't  belong. 
No  names  either — they  don't  matter. 

There,  though,  slouched  against  that  brick  wall, 

in  wrinkled  shirt  and  tie, 

there  lounges  this  city's  paragon, 

among  the  nameless  wisps  of  people, 
breathing  in  the  smog-filled  sky, 
bathing  in  the  city's  gloom. 

His  torn  black  wings  rest  against 

the  side  of  that  forgotten,  broken  home 

where,  etched  in  white  chalk,  the  wings  that  were 

are  like  the  smoke  from  an  angel's  cigarette — 

just  more  graffiti  on  an  ashen  world. 
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Ani  Volkan,  City  of  1001  Churches,  photo  transfer,  11  x  W  (279  x  35.56  cm). 
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Greer  Dauphin 

Crumpled  Newspaper  Bounded  By  Wire 


This  is  our  shadow  of  awkward  bodies 

My  predictable  blunders  glowing  white 

My  pale,  my  ivory  tower  white  my  limited  purity  white 

collapsing  in  concaved  rubble 

It's  too  easy  to  linger  in  pessimism 

brutal  nihilism  approaches  softly  behind 

A  light  footed  komodo  eager  to  rip  out  my  calf  muscles  and  engorge  its  pleasure 

in  detached  throbbing  flesh 

Its  pebbled  being  penetrating  me 

Purposelessly 

This  is  our  bodies  as  sculpture 

No  aloof  Georgian  white  frosting 

Imitation  a  fastidious  blanket  that  must  be  fondled  lightly  then  dramaticallv 

Discarded 

Like  lovers,  like  passions  that  will  predictably  flee  from  its  own  predestined  demise 

We  venture  in,  haphazardly  and  wide  eyed 

Sway  around  the  decadence 

then  violently  jerk  away- 

No  melodois  goodbye,  no  rosewood  parade  of  delicate  murmurs  no  no  no  trash  novel 

No  prodigious  wetness  from  the  eyes  (ha  truth  what  odd  expressions!) 

We  are  wire  and  newspaper — smothered  in  false  print 
Billowing  emblem  in  still  winds 

Salted  heralds  encompassing  yet  barricading  information 
Frenzied  fire 
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Carrie  Tompkins,  Figure  One,  32  x  40"  (81.3  x  101.6  cm] 
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Madison  Underwood 

Church 


We  pilgrims 

march  up  the  yellow  lit  arena  stairs 

with  cigarettes  in  hand  and  besandalled  feet. 

At  the  gate  everyone  juggles, 
finding  tickets,  hiding  pills  and  then 
we're  past  those  twenty  glass  doors, 
into  those  bright  concrete  corridors 
where  vendors  in  hot  dog  pillboxes 
snipe  at  us: 
"ICEcoldBEER!" 

Inside,  many  thousands  of  voices 
merge  into  a  low  rumble. 
The  lights  in  the  arena  fade  and  bodies 
spring  up  from  hard  plastic  chairs, 
all  the  apprehensive  quiescence 
flies  out  of  us  in  a  primal  howl, 
alerting  the  performers — we  are  here, 
we  have  been  waiting, 
we  are  ready  for  worship. 

Strings  bend  and  moan  and  so  do  we, 
the  ivories  tickle — and  we  dance. 
A  rainbow  of  cool  lights 
feels  like  a  breeze  raving  across  the 
molten  human  stew  below. 
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We  are  lone  wolves  none; 

our  hips  sway  to  the  same  drum. 

Brought  together  by  a  shared 

ecstasy  in  rhythmic  salvation, 

a  momentary  glimpse  of  something  more, 

a  fleeting  nocturnal  communal  peace. 

Right  now!  This  is  it! 

The  rising  moment — the  spiritual  crescendo! 

The  moment  the  swollen  lungs  of  the  entire  hive 

escapes  explodes  erupts — the  soulgasmic  ego  melt, 

the  existential  wet  dream,  the 

I  am  not  but  we  are 

and  we  could  go 

all  night 

but  it 

must 

end. 


Chuck  Smith,  Fighf!,  woodblock  print,  21  x  15"  (53.3  x  38.1  cm). 
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STABAT  MATER 


If  the  English  first 
person  singular  conjugation 
were  gendered,  the  sentence  "I 
want  to  be  a  mother"  would 
not  make  sense  when  I  write  it. 
Men  can  neither  biologically 
nor  semantically  be  mothers. 

I  cannot  sleep  Christmas 
Eve  this  year.  It's  not  the 
excitement  and  anticipation 
over  the  toys  wrapped  in  such 
delicate  sheathes  of  paper, 
wrapping  paper  which  will 
melt  off  packages  without  any 
thought  to  the  time  spent 
wrapping  each  present.  I 
harbor  no  secret  anxiety  over 
Christmas  morning.  I  don't 
expect  anything.  I  can't  sleep 
this  night  because  I've  come 
down  with  a  cold.  I'm  sick. 
My  nose  is  runny,  my  throat 
hurts,  my  body  aches,  and  I'm 
burning  up  under  the  lightest 
clothing.  I'm  sleeping  on  the 
couch;  my  sister  Evian  sleeps 
on  a  blow-up  mattress  nearby. 
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by  CHRISTOPHER  BAYERLE 


Tryg  Hoff,  Untitled,  watercolor  and  charcoal  on  arches,  U  x  5  Vi  (1.22  x  1.68  m) 
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We've  driven  out  to  madre's  house  to  spend  Christmas  with  the  family  we  no 
longer  live  with  because  we're  too  old.  The  presents  under  the  tree  lie  waiting  for 
the  two  children  asleep  in  their  beds  upstairs,  and  I  wonder  if  they're  as  restless 
as  I  am. 

I've  forgotten  how  early  Christmas  morning  arrives  when  you  have 
children.  It  seems  that  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  find  sleep,  I  feel  madre  shaking  me, 
whispering,  "It's  Christmas  morning.  Go  get  in  my  bed  if  you  want  to  sleep 
longer." 

My  sister  looks  at  the  clock  on  the  cable  box,  its  digits  glowing  an  eerie 
green  in  the  dim  light  of  the  morning  hour.  She  says,  "Oh  God,  there's  a  seven 
before  those  two  zeros." 

Madre  and  her  boyfriend  Michael  have  previously  set  up  on  the  coffee 
table  the  big  play-set  they  bought  Aidan.  It's  the  V-smart  blah,  blah,  blah,  shaped 
like  a  tree,  a  home  for  a  motley  crew  of  little  animals,  most  of  which  would  not 
naturally  live  in  a  tree.  Like  the  pig.  I'm  sure  a  pig  would  not  have  much  fun  in  a 
swing,  which  is  exactly  where  Aidan  finds  him.  Aidan  just  turned  two  a  few 
weeks  ago;  he's  been  living  with  madre  for  a  few  months.  He  subsists  on  French 
fries.  Aidan's  father,  my  uncle,  is  here  this  morning,  looking  almost  as  rough  as 
my  sister  and  I  do.  The  two  year  old  waddles  straight  to  his  his  new  toy.  A 
mischievous  smile  grows  upon  his  face  and  he  pokes  hesitantly  at  the  shiny 
plastic  system.  It  does  not  even  need  to  be  explained.  At  two,  he  moves  the 
woodland  creatures  around  the  tree  community  arbitrarily,  and  when  placed  in 
certain  little  niches,  like  cupholders  in  the  car,  the  animals  sing  things  like,  "I'm  a 
raccoon.  I  play  in  the  dark!"  or  "I'm  a  pig,  oink,  oink!"  Nothing  comes  without 
batteries  these  days,  and  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  for  the  batteries  to  run  out. 

Jacob,  Michael's  nine-year  old  son,  knows  just  what  to  do.  He  begins 
doling  out  presents  to  anyone  nearby.  Others  have  to  open  something  so  that  he 
can  open  his  own  presents. 

I  don't  want  to  open  any  presents.  I  just  want  to  watch  Aidan  playing. 
Michael  holds  a  present  up  for  Aidan  to  unwrap.  He  tugs  at  a  corner  of  the  paper, 
and  directs  Aidan  to  pull.  "Tear  that  paper  off!"  Aidan  doesn't  understand  at 
first,  but  when  Michael  puts  the  little  torn  corner  in  Aidan's  hand  and  pulls  the 
box  away  from  Aidan,  the  paper  falling  away  from  the  surprise  hidden  within, 
the  toddler  suddenly  grasps  the  concept.  He  has  no  trouble  from  this  point  on 
unwrapping  his  presents  without  help  from  anyone. 

I  gave  him  a  Little  People's  car,  a  round  purple  vehicle  protecting  a 
bubble-like  mother  and  her  baby.  It  sings,  "Up  and  down  and  up  and  down  and 
up  and  down  and..."  while  Aidan  drives  it  around  the  carpet.  I  don't  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  song,  but  I  do  love  the  Little  People. 

They  were  my  favorite  toys  when  I  was  little.  Mv  sister  and  I  had  several 
play-sets  including  the  Main  Street,  the  zoo,  the  schoolhouse,  a  castle,  the  house, 
and  the  marina.  We  would  spread  all  the  little  plastic  buildings  around  our 
playroom  and  play  together  for  hours.  But  my  sister  and  I  could  only  play 
together  for  a  set  amount  of  time  before  arguing  erupted  from  the  playroom.  She 
always  wanted  something  innocuous;  she  just  wanted  to  move  the  pieces  around 
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or  play  house  or  pretend  everything  was  okay  always.  I  wanted  conflict; 
everything  had  to  take  the  shape  of  a  story.  I  remember  reminding  my  sister  over 
and  over  again,  every  time  we  began  to  argue,  that  there's  isn't  a  story  without  a 
bad  guy  and  sometimes  the  bad  guy  wins  and  people  die. 

Do  most  children  play  like  this?  How  much  does  the  average  child  insist 
upon  conflict,  sometimes  unresolved?  I  don't  know.  And  Aidan  is  still  too  young 
to  gauge  his  interest  in  these  matters.  I  want  to  read  him  stories.  I've  brought  The 
Polar  Express  with  me  this  Christmas,  one  of  my  favorite  storybooks  from  my 
childhood.  I'm  getting  ahead  of  myself  with  this  child.  Aidan  is  only  two,  but  I 
want  to  share  everything  with  him.  I  have  a  stockpile  of  children's  books  in  my 
library  at  home,  books  from  my  childhood  and  books  I've  just  discovered,  my 
favorite  story  books  such  as  The  Polar  Express,  and  a  pop-up  book  about 
dinosaurs,  and  Mufaro's  Beautiful  Daughters,  and  The  Mud  Pony,  and  Pink  and 
Say.  I've  even  saved  a  picture  book  about  a  zebra  who  doesn't  like  to  wear 
underwear,  a  story  I  never  enjoyed  when  I  was  very  young.  I  thought  the  book 
was  insulting  then,  though  I  never  told  madre  because  she  seemed  to  think  it  was 
so  funny.  But  it's  one  the  storybooks  I  kept  when  we  donated  the  rest  of  the  two 
bookcases  full  of  picture  books  long  ago.  I  was  able  to  keep  only  a  few  of  my 
favorites. 

I  want  to  read  to  Aidan  at  night  and  I  want  him  to  love  the  things  I  loved 
when  I  was  young.  I  want  him  just  to  love  something.  I  want  to  foster  in  him 
crazy  manias;  I  want  him  to  be  obsessed  with  the  rain  forest,  or  dinosaurs,  or 
China,  or  astronomy.  Anything  really.  I  just  want  a  megalomania  like  melanoma 
in  him,  a  healthy  obsession  or  addiction.  When  I  visit  him,  I  want  to  always  have 
an  offering  to  his  obsessions.  Another  book  or  some  other  artifact  to  add  to  his 
collection. 

Madre  encouraged  such  obsessive  explorations  when  my  sister  and  I 
were  young.  We'd  go  to  the  library  every  few  days  to  collect  more  books.  My 
sister  and  I  both  had  personal  library  cards  from  the  time  we  were  five.  We 
always  left  the  library  with  an  armload  of  books,  each  of  us;  we'd  check  out  as 
many  books  as  the  library  would  allow.  We'd  spend  hours  in  the  library  digging 
for  new  treasures.  I  think  by  the  time  my  sister  and  I  stopped  reading  storybooks, 
we'd  read  every  picture  book  in  the  library's  collection  at  least  once  if  not  several 
times.  Near  the  stacks  of  kids  books  there  in  the  library  was  a  large  tree  stump 
which  had  been  hallowed  out  and  transformed  into  a  strange  multi-leveled  house 
in  which  lived  a  family  of  woodland  creatures,  a  more  organic  version  of  the 


My  sister  looks  at  the  clock  on  the  cable 
box,  its  digits  glowing  an  eerie  green  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  morning  hour.  "Oh  God, 
there's  a  seven  before  those  two  zeros/' 
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After  her  less  than  graceful  trajectory 
over  the  cliff,  Summer  wasn't  allowed 
to  be  alone  with  her  child. 


playset  Aidan  obsesses  over  this  morning.  Bedrooms,  a  living  room,  a  kitchen,  a 
cellar,  doors  and  windows  had  been  hollowed  out.  Porcupines  and  squirrels  sat 
in  rocking  chairs  smoking  tiny  wooden  pipes  while  mama  squirrel  prepared 
dinner.  I  remember  being  especially  delighted  by  the  frog  pond  nestled  in  a 
hollow  made  my  the  roots  of  the  stump.  The  whole  microcosm  existed  behind 
glass,  untouchable,  like  art  in  the  Louvre,  but  my  sister  and  I  would  sit  in  two 
little  chairs  and  tell  each  other  stories.  "And  then  Mrs.  Squirrel  serves  dinner." 
"And  then  Mr.  Porcupine  goes  out  to  see  the  frog  pond."  "And  then  the  Squirrel 
children  go  to  the  attic  to  play."  And  then  and  then  and  then  for  hours  on  end. 
Madre  exuded  patience,  was  the  very  likeness  of  the  Bodhisattva,  sitting  and 
letting  us  play,  but  she  always  inevitably  had  to  drag  us  away-  We  had  to  go 
home  sometime. 

Aidan  is  too  young  for  the  library,  but  he  does  tell  us  stories.  Nothing 
comprehensible  to  us,  but  when  he's  in  a  good  mood,  like  this  morning,  he'll  plav 
and  expound  upon  something,  his  voice  rising  and  falling  in  a  singsong  manner 
imitating  speech.  I'll  sit  with  him,  and  say,  "Really?  You  don't  sav..." 
conversing  with  his  monologue. 

My  little  fellow  is  late  in  talking.  He  hasn't  been  exposed  to  speech 
enough. 

A  year  ago,  his  mother,  Summer,  my  uncle's  girlfriend,  had  driven  home 
drunk,  Aidan  strapped  in  his  carseat  in  the  backseat  of  her  Jeep.  Parking,  she 
drove  right  over  the  cliff  my  uncle's  house  perches  seemingly  precariouslv  on, 
eight  to  ten  feet  down  to  15th  Avenue  below.  No  one  had  been  hurt,  a  bit  of 
bruising  at  most.  I  stayed  with  the  police  as  thev  finished  their  investigation  and 
dragged  the  car  back  up  over  the  cliff.  Madre,  her  brother,  Summer,  and  Aidan 
went  to  the  hospital.  Summer's  blood  alcohol  level  was  legendarv.  This  was  the 
family's  first  experience  with  DHR. 

After  her  less  than  graceful  trajectory  oxer  the  cliff,  Summer  wasn't 
allowed  to  be  alone  with  her  child.  Someone  alwavs  had  to  be  in  the  room  with 
her.  But  most  of  the  time  she  didn't  even  bother  to  find  someone  to  sit  with  her; 
she  just  left  her  child  with  anyone  who  would  watch  him.  This  meant  that  Madre, 
Evian  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  looking  after  our  little  monster,  which  wasn't  that 
bad,  because  we  love  Aidan.  Evian  and  I  took  him  everywhere  with  us.  We 
sometimes  told  strangers  he  was  our  baby-  Everyone  adored  his  ballooned  head 
covered  with  large,  unruly  curls.  We  taught  Aidan  how  to  high-five,  and  fed  him 
punk  rock  (he  loves  the  Ramones  best  of  all).  He  ate  French  fries  with  us  at  Al's, 
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watching  us  dip  our  fries  in  ketchup  and  mimicking  our  movements,  stabbing 
fries  at  the  lid  of  a  cup  or  a  plate  devoid  of  any  condiment. 

But  our  lives  weren't  arranged  to  take  care  of  a  one  year  old.  Our  houses 
aren't  baby-proofed.  I  don't  have  a  play  area  with  toys.  So,  we  found  ourselves 
constantly  running  after  this  little  kid,  making  sure  he  didn't  fall  down  the  stairs 
or  put  his  finger  into  an  electrical  outlet  or  pull  the  television  onto  his  head.  I 
constantly  found  myself  saying,  "I  wish  we  knew  how  long  this  will  last;  I  could 
accommodate  Aidan  if  I  thought  he'd  be  around  everyday  for  a  while.  I'd  make  a 
playspace  just  for  him." 

As  it  happened,  when  DHR  lifted  the  prohibition  against  Aidan,  his 
mother  didn't  tend  to  him  anyway.  Aidan  spent  his  days  in  a  playpen  in  his 
father's  shop  downtown,  a  playpen  guarded  by  a  dirty  black  dog  and  a  television 
constantly  looping  Barney  and  the  Teletubbies  and  Boombah.  His  father  is  a 
mechanic  and  whenever  I  did  see  Aidan  he  was  always  covered  in  grease  and 
grime  from  sitting  in  the  squalor  of  the  office  shop,  a  small  room  without  air 
conditioning,  the  walls  of  which  were  brown  although  they  had  at  one  time  in 
their  history  been  white. 

Summer  never  took  care  of  her  child.  She  worked  as  a  waiter  at  a  nice 
restaurant  across  town.  But  she  only  worked  evenings;  she'd  could  be  home  by 
twelve  at  the  latest  on  weekend  evenings.  She  never  woke  up  before  eleven  or 
twelve  in  the  morning,  and  although  she  never  had  to  go  anywhere  (and  couldn't 
because  her  car  had  been  destroyed  in  the  crash)  she  never  took  care  of  Aidan.  He 
always  went  to  work  with  his  dad,  except  for  the  days  he  would  call  me  and  ask 
me  to  take  him  to  the  park. 

So  public  television  was  the  only  person  Aidan  could  converse  with 
during  this  time,  seeing  as  how  his  father  was  too  busy  fixing  cars  and  his  mother 
too  busy  nursing  another  glass  of  wine  midday.    Madre  has  custody,  at  least 
temporarily,  of  Aidan  and  during  the  time  he's  spent  here  with  madre,  he's 
quickly  picking  up  speech.  Madre  says  some  days  his  speech  is  so  clear,  she  can 
understand  exactly  what  he  wants.  When  I  tell  him  it's  bedtime,  he  asks,  "Why 
why  why  why  why?"  Some  days  I  can't  figure  out  what  he's  saying  at  all.  He 
never  answers  in  the  affirmative.  The  answer  to  everything  is  "no."  But  an 
affirmative  "no"  is  tonally  different,  a  monosyllable  which  seems  to  end  in  a 
question  mark.  "No?" 

Madre  tells  me  I  was  the  same  way  when  I  was  young.  I  would  not  say 
anything  until  I  was  four.  I  would  answer  only  "no"  to  everything;  a  high  pitched 
"no"  for  yes,  and  a  low  pitched  "no"  for  no.  Like  Chinese,  the  tone  determined 
meaning,  and  madre  was  the  only  one  who  could  decipher  what  I  implied. 
People  would  tell  her,  "He'll  never  learn  how  to  talk;  you  have  to  make  him  talk." 
But  she  knew  I  could  speak;  she  knew  I  just  didn't  want  to.  When  I  was  four,  I 
started  talking  one  day  and  never  stopped.  She  thinks  I  was  one  of  the  most 
opinionated  children  ever  to  live,  and  I'm  probably  still  one  of  the  most 
opinionated  people  on  this  planet. 

It's  lunchtime.  We're  preparing  Christmas  dinner  for  the  entire  family, 
who  should  all  be  arriving  in  town  at  any  time. 
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Aidan  walks  into  the  kitchen  and  asks,  "Fren'  fry?"  But  we're  not  having 
French  fries  today,  so  he  waddles  off  back  into  the  living  room. 

Mad  re  and  I  stand  in  the  kitchen,  leaning  against  the  counters,  preparing 
lunch.  I  wield  a  large  knife  so  sharp  I  cannot  help  but  be  aware  of  the  danger  in 
its  edge  coming  down  on  my  fingers  gingerly  clutching  lettuce  or  carrots  or 
apples  or  the  banana  I'll  feed  Aidan.  The  kitchen  opens  into  the  living  room,  the 
counter  a  half  wall  separating  leather  furniture  and  kitchen  appliances.  After 
dicing  a  tomato,  I  glance  up  toward  the  television  and  the  coffee  table,  wondering 
how  Aidan  occupies  himself.  He's  sitting  cross-legged  atop  the  coffee  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  living  room,  something  like  the  Buddha  Avolekiteshvara,  all  lotus 
position  and  hands  fluttering,  gesturing  the  recently  deceased  into  heaven.  He's 
playing  with  his  tree  house,  but  has  found  its  position  upon  the  table 
inconvenient  to  his  stunted  stubby  arms  and  short  stature,  despite  the  low  height 
of  the  table.  I  love  that  it  seems  natural  to  solve  this  problem  by  perching  on  the 
table  instead  of  repositioning  the  toy.  I  love  that  he  has  not  been  impeded  by  the 
tall  obstacle.  When  I  point  Aidan  out  to  madre  and  Michael,  he  doesn't  even  pay 
attention  to  Michael  filming  him.  He  keeps  matching  the  shapes  to 
corresponding  holes,  and  as  he  slides  the  plastic  block  through,  a  exuberant 
woman's  voice  cries  out,  "Circle!"  or  "Square!"  or  "Star!" 

Madre's  mother  is  Nonnie,  the  Italian  nomenclature.  Madre  savs  her 
mother's  hair  turned  gray  at  twenty-two,  but  I've  never  seen  it  anything  but 
perfectly  coiffed,  curled,  and  auburn  like  madre's. 

Noon  and  the  sun  no  higher  it  seems  than  seven  in  the  morning,  the  dav 
is  gray,  gray,  gray  when  Nonnie  arrives  for  lunch.  Nonnie  holds  the  tiniest 
bundles  of  clothe,  soft  white  with  almost  imperceptible  pastel  patterns.  Gray 
peeks  out  at  the  roots  of  her  frenzied  hair.  She  looks  tired  and  old,  old  like  her 
mother  looked  before  she  died. 

How  old  is  Grifin  now?  He  hardly  looks  any  different  than  the  dav  I  saw 
him  at  the  hospital  in  the  plastic  bassinet  in  front  of  Summer's  hospital  bed.  The 
newborn's  mother  looked  slightly  bored,  slightly  jumpy,  ready  to  get  out  of  the 
hospital.  She  had  been  the  same  way  when  Aidan  had  been  born;  that  halo  of 
contentment  didn't  float  above  her  head  like  every  other  mother  who  has  just 
given  birth,  like  most  adults  look  when  they're  watching  children  play. 

No  one  knew  Summer  was  pregnant.  No  one  had  noticed  her  put  on  any 
weight.  We  just  received  a  phone  call,  my  uncle  explaining  that  he  had  another 
son.  Summer  insists  she  delivered  early,  that  the  baby  had  been  born  premature. 
She  insists  she  is  only  at  the  end  of  her  second  trimester.  And  Grifin  was  a  little 
underweight,  a  little  small.  But  the  doctors  tell  us  he  is  probably  only  a  few  weeks 
early,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  Summer  doesn't  know  she's  nine  months 
pregnant. 

His  gray-blue  eyes  dart  back  and  forth,  never  settling  for  an  instant,  the 
eyes  of  someone  cornered,  a  criminal  who  knows  he's  trapped.  He's  blind;  he 
cannot  now  nor  ever  will  be  able  to  see. 

The  day  after  his  birth  the  hospital  found  traces  of  cocaine  in  the  baby's 
bloodstream.  I  can't  understand  why  if  Summer  did  not  want  the  baby  she  would 
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not  have  an  abortion.  I  can't  understand  why  someone  would  keep  a  baby  if  she 
were  to  continue  to  abuse  cocaine  and  alcohol  and  pain  killers. 

This  is  the  second  time  our  family  has  had  to  deal  with  DHR. 

Madre  is  awarded  custody  of  both  children  pending  a  trial  to  determine 
whether  my  uncle  is  a  fit  parent  for  these  two  infants.  He  eats  quietly,  quickly.  He 
hardly  says  a  word  to  anyone  during  lunch.  He  places  his  plate  stained  with 
lunch  in  the  sink  and  returns  to  the  large  brown  leather  chair  in  the  corner  of  the 
living  room  he  has  been  sulking  in  all  morning.  He  watches  Aidan. 

When  I  finish  eating,  I  take  Aidan  upstairs  to  change  his  diaper.  I  hate 
changing  diapers  but  do  it  whenever  I'm  at  madre's  house  to  relieve  her  however 
temporarily  of  her  obligations. 
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he  was  born  as  he  slumbered,  I  realized  babies  were  like  dogs.  They  only  dislike 
those  whose  pheromones  betray  them. 

Summer  stands  up  with  her  mother  and  father,  and  they  slowly  move  to 
the  door,  wearing  regretful  expressions.  Summer's  father  looks  apologetically  at 
his  watch.  Summer's  mom  insists  they  must  be  going. 

Suddenly  my  uncle  stands  behind  me,  whispers  in  my  ear  behind  me, 
"Hurry  let's  go  out  the  back  door  before  Aidan  realizes  we're  leaving.  He'll  cry." 

What  I  don't  want  to  tell  him  is  that  Aidan  cries  whenever  anyone  leaves; 
he  hates  the  idea  of  anyone  parting  his  immediate  vicinity  and  goldfish  memory. 
He  cries  for  everyone.  I  slowly  pack  my  bags,  stalling  as  Summer  leaves  with  her 
family.  Madre  is  still  downstairs  and  I  don't  want  to  go  home  yet.  I  want  to  stay 
here  with  my  family.  But  my  uncle  is  insistent.  He  hurries  me,  standing  by  the 
door  in  a  sort  of  contraposto  like  Doryphoros,  his  weight  shifting  back  and  forth 
between  right  and  left  foot. 

Madre  never  comes  upstairs  and  my  uncle  forces  me  to  leave.  Aidan  sees 
us  leaving  and  begins  crying.  I  imagine  he's  crying  just  as  much  for  my  departure 
as  for  his  father's.  He  cries  every  time  I  leave  him. 

It's  cloudy  and  cold  outside.  Our  quick  retreat  to  the  car  makes  me  feel 
like  a  spy  in  some  pulp  novel. 

I  start  up  the  car  and  back  down  the  driveway.  My  uncle  begins  crying. 

It  sounds  like  one  sentence  without  periods  or  commas  or  pauses  or  rests 
or  tonal  difference  or  anything. 

"You're  aunt  Claudia  can  be  such  a  bitch  you  know  a  doctor  I  met  said 
Grifin  can  just  be  premature  late  in  developing  he  may  not  be  blind." 

I  don't  know  what  to  say  and  so  I  don't  say  anything.  They  trip  back  into 
the  city  seems  longer  than  usual,  quiet  and  awkward.  I  don't  turn  on  the  radio 
during  the  thirty  minute  drive.  I'm  angry  that  I  didn't  get  to  see  madre  before  I  left. 

Aidan  has  his  own  room  upstairs.  There  aren't  any  wall  decorations; 
surprisingly  no  crayon  marks  all  over  the  beige  walls.  Yet.  A  small  red  plastic 
bed  rests  in  the  corner,  an  ever  growing  pile  of  toys  by  the  window.  A  twin  bed  is 
positioned  across  from  Aidan's  bed,  as  well  as  the  crib  Grifin  sleeps  in  while  at 
madre's.  If  Aidan  lived  with  me,  where  would  he  sleep?  One  of  my  roommates 
would  have  to  leave.  I'd  have  to  have  a  little  room  just  for  Aidan.  1  would  have  to 
seal  the  windows  and  make  sure  there's  weren't  any  drafts  leaking  into  the  room. 
I'd  lay  a  little  rug  on  the  floor  to  keep  his  little  feet  warm.  If  I  weren't  a  student,  if  I 
made  a  salary,  I  could  rent  this  house  myself.  We'd  all  have  our  own  bedroom, 
and  a  playroom,  and  a  television  room  downstairs.  The  stairs  would  be 
barricaded  with  plastic  expandable  gates  to  keep  little  bodies  with  big  heads  from 

...I  think  it  must  be  a  cinematic  trick,  a 
low  camera  angle  perhaps,  to  make  her 
look  so  tall  and  foreboding... 
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falling.  The  kitchen  cabinets  would  be  sealed  with  little  plastic  safety  locks 
installed  on  the  inside  of  each  cabinet  door.  Books  and  DVDs  and  breakable 
things  would  sit  on  higher  shelves,  away  from  hands  eternally  sticky  with  peanut 
butter. 

I'm  always  surprised  at  how  complacent  Aidan  is  when  being  changed.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  stop  playing  for  this. 

A  knock  at  the  door  is  the  only  warning  our  post-feast  family  is  given 
before  Summer  as  well  as  her  mother  and  father  enter.  They've  come  to  see  Aidan 
and  Grifin.  No  one  can  deny  them  this  privilege  Christmas  day,  but  madre  and 
Nonnie  have  disappeared  into  the  basement.  I  can  only  imagine  the  ashtray 
madre  keeps  in  the  basement  beginning  to  overflow  as  she  looks  more  and  more 
like  a  chimney. 

The  arrival  of  Summer  and  her  family  is  the  last  straw.  It  feels  like  I'm 
seated  ring-side  at  the  circus.  Vladimir  Nabokov  wrote  about  this  in  his  novel 
Invitation  to  a  Beheading.  When  the  narrator  is  incarcerated  for  an  unspeakable 
crime,  his  family  comes  to  visit  him  in  prison,  carting  all  their  furniture  into  his 
cell  behind  them  and  lugging  it  all  out  when  they  leave. 

When  madre  and  Nonnie  escape  downstairs,  only  my  aunt  Claudia 
remains  with  me  upstairs.  My  sister  sneaks  out  the  backdoor,  claiming  she  has  to 
go  to  work.  My  uncle  still  sulks  in  his  corner.  Michael  is  upstairs  playing  with 
his  son.  I'm  on  my  own  to  face  Summer  and  her  family,  cooing  over  the  baby. 

I'm  washing  the  dishes,  cleaning  the  kitchen  after  lunch.  We've  left  the 
dishing  sitting  too  long  and  some  of  the  food  particulate  adamantly  clings  to  sides 
of  bowls  and  pans.  I'll  put  some  elbow  grease  into  it  since  I  won't  get  to  the  gym 
today. 

Claudia  hovers  around  the  reunited  family  in  the  living  room,  like  the 
guard  during  visiting  hours  in  a  prison.  She  looks  visibly  agitated,  stepping 
forward  only  to  retreat  and  walk  quickly  to  the  other  side  of  the  sofa. 

I  look  down  at  the  wooden  cutting  board  I'm  sponging  off,  just  for  a 
second,  just  long  enough  to  be  completely  surprised  when  I  hear  my  aunt's  voice 
suddenly,  loudly: 

"He's  blind,  you  know.  Because  of  you  he'll  never  see." 

She  stands  over  Summer,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  couch,  and  I  think  it  must 
be  a  cinematic  trick,  a  low  camera  angle  perhaps,  to  make  her  look  so  tall  and 
foreboding,  her  face  flushed  crimson  with  anger  and  maybe  embarrassment. 

Claudia  turns  and  disappears  downstairs,  to  sit  with  the  other  matrons 
who  I  imagine  must  nest  by  the  ashtray  like  embittered  hens  speaking  in  husky 
Bronx  accents.  Our  family  comes  from  upstate  New  York,  the  native  accent 
sounding  close  enough. 

And  for  a  second  I  stare  at  Summer.  I  stare  at  Summer  for  just  a  few 
seconds  too  long,  a  few  seconds  past  polite,  her  eyes  wide  with  shock  and 
embarrassment,  slightly  misty.  She  does  not  cry.  She  holds  her  blind  baby  closer 
to  her  breast  even  as  it  begins  crying.  These  slight  indicators  of  emotion,  this 
whole  setting  like  the  three-walled  theatrical  set  of  A  Doll's  House,  seems  like  a 
charade.  I  wonder  if  Summer  would  be  here  if  she  weren't  living  with  her  parents 
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I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

My  family  has  abandoned  me... 

again,  if  perhaps  they  hadn't  forcefully  yet  courteously  insisted  she  visited  her 
children  on  Christmas.  I  wonder  how  many  glasses  of  wine  she  still  consumes 
each  day.  I  wonder  how  she  feels  right  now,  if  she's  absolutely  bored.  Did  she 
really  care  to  see  her  children,  the  one  with  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  late  in 
developing,  and  the  other  born  a  coke  addict? 

What  always  upset  me  most  about  Kate  Chopin's  The  Awakening  was  the 
ending.  Edna  just  throws  herself  in  the  ocean  leaving  behind,  most  importantlv, 
her  children  with  a  man  who  most  likely  has  no  idea  how  to  raise  them.  Call  my 
sense  of  obligation  Victorian,  but  just  as  often  as  people  die  so  that  others  can 
exist,  some  men  and  women  live  so  that  others  may  live  as  well. 

If  Aidan  and  Grifin  lived  with  me,  would  I  let  them  see  their  mother?  And 
how  would  they  address  me?  I  cannot  imagine  Summer  sitting  quietly  on  mv 
couch,  teal  striped  with  tan  and  white,  for  her  visitation.  At  one  o'clock  Aidan 
and  I  would  go  to  yoga,  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday  down  the  block,  and  I'd 
escort  Summer  to  the  door,  waving  goodbye  and  locking  the  door  with  a  satisfying 
click  as  the  deadbolt  barrel  slid  into  its  wooden  niche.  The  children  would  not 
even  notice  her,  as  they  don't  pay  her  attention  now.  They  have  no  affection  for 
her:  Aidan  continues  to  play  with  his  new  plastic  bobbles  and  Grifin  cries  in  her 
arms. 

When  I  finally  look  away,  I  realize  all  the  dishes  have  been  cleaned.  The 
kitchen  is  clean,  white  and  sparkling  as  any  kitchen  feeding  a  two  year  old  can  be 
without  some  sort  of  industrial  cleaning.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  My  family  has 
abandoned  me;  they  all  sit  downstairs,  and  for  some  reason,  I  don't  think  mv 
presence  there  would  be  wanted.  They  need  to  sit  and  cluck  agitatedly  alone  for  a 
while.  Holding  my  arms  aloft,  bent  at  right  angles  dancing  the  robot,  I  looked 
around  the  kitchen  searching  for  anything  to  be  done,  the  smallest  most  menial 
task  to  while  away  this  time  in  the  din  of  Aidan's  toys  and  the  wail  of  a  tiny 
infant. 

Suddenly  Nonnie  and  Claudia  burst  through  the  door  from  the  basement. 
It  seems  that  it  only  takes  three  lunging  steps  from  the  door  to  the  living  room 
sofa,  where  Claudia  reaches  out  her  arms  and  snatches  the  crying  baby  from 
Summer,  somehow  forceful  and  gentle  simultaneously.  She  turns  to  Nonnie  and 
hands  the  infant  to  my  grandmother.  The  baby  doesn't  like  to  be  held  for  very 
long,  and  really,  he  only  likes  Nonnie  to  hold  him.  I've  desperately  wanted  to 
hold  the  baby  all  day,  but  my  cold  has  detained  me.  That  and  a  secret  fear  that 
he'll  reject  me,  start  crying  when  I  pick  him  up.  I  felt  the  same  fear  with  Aidan, 
but  once  I  finally  got  over  this  anxiety  and  held  Aidan  there  in  the  hospital  when 
he  was  born  as  he  slumbered,  I  realized  babies  were  like  dogs.  They  only  dislike 
those  whose  pheromones  betray  them. 
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Summer  stands  up  with  her  mother  and  father,  and  they  slowly  move  to  the  door, 
wearing  regretful  expressions.  Summer's  father  looks  apologetically  at  his  watch. 
Summer's  mom  insists  they  must  be  going. 

Suddenly  my  uncle  stands  behind  me,  whispers  in  my  ear  behind  me, 
"Hurry  let's  go  out  the  back  door  before  Aidan  realizes  we're  leaving.  He'll  cry." 

What  I  don't  want  to  tell  him  is  that  Aidan  cries  whenever  anyone  leaves; 
he  hates  the  idea  of  anyone  parting  his  immediate  vicinity  and  goldfish  memory. 
He  cries  for  everyone.  I  slowly  pack  my  bags,  stalling  as  Summer  leaves  with  her 
family.  Madre  is  still  downstairs  and  I  don't  want  to  go  home  yet.  I  want  to  stay 
here  with  my  family.  But  my  uncle  is  insistent.  He  hurries  me,  standing  by  the 
door  in  a  sort  of  contraposto  like  Doryphoros,  his  weight  shifting  back  and  forth 
between  right  and  left  foot. 

Madre  never  comes  upstairs  and  my  uncle  forces  me  to  leave.  Aidan  sees 
us  leaving  and  begins  crying.  I  imagine  he's  crying  just  as  much  for  my  departure 
as  for  his  father's.  He  cries  every  time  I  leave  him. 

It's  cloudy  and  cold  outside.  Our  quick  retreat  to  the  car  makes  me  feel 
like  a  spy  in  some  pulp  novel. 

I  start  up  the  car  and  back  down  the  driveway.  My  uncle  begins  crying. 

It  sounds  like  one  sentence  without  periods  or  commas  or  pauses  or  rests 
or  tonal  difference  or  anything. 

"You're  aunt  Claudia  can  be  such  a  bitch  you  know  a  doctor  I  met  said 
Grifin  can  just  be  premature  late  in  developing  he  may  not  be  blind." 

I  don't  know  what  to  say  and  so  I  don't  say  anything.  They  trip  back  into 
the  city  seems  longer  than  usual,  quiet  and  awkward.  I  don't  turn  on  the  radio 
during  the  thirty  minute  drive.  I'm  angry  that  I  didn't  get  to  see  madre  before  I  left. 
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Mackenzie  Smith 


The  Details  Remain  Fuzzy 


I  remember  the  green  caterpillar 
Crawling  the  sidewalk  like  a  person 
With  eighteen  legs,  his  front  six  hailing 
Her  majesty 

You  put  him  on  the  tree  lacking  green 
You  put  him  on  the  tree  lacking  leaves 
You  put  him  on  the  tree  lacking  life 
Three  times  he  left 

Returning  to  the  sidewalk 
There  was  an  oak  near  the  dead  tree 
With  full  spring  leaves  and  plenty  of  room 
To  raise  Caterpillar  children. 

I  tried  to  correct  your  mistakes 

I  tried  to  help  him  find  his  Mecca 

But  as  he  continued  his  sidewalk  pilgrimage 

I  found  myself  in  bed 

I  found  myself  bored  and  wondering 
What  it  would  have  been  like  on  that  oak 
What  it  must  have  been  like  on  that  sidewalk 
Unaware  of  the  oak  entirely 
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Carrie  Tompkins,  Inverted,  oil  on  canvas, 
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Allison  Kirkham 


Teaching  A  Yankee  Boy  About  Humidity 


You  can  hold  the  air  in  your  hand, 

breathe  it  in  and  gain  five  pounds, 

slide  through  it  leaving  the  impression  of  your  body  behind  you. 

Thick  drops  of  leftover  rain,  dying  from  the  heat, 

slide  and  fall  from  sweating  branches  to  the  shining  pavement  below. 

What  else  is  there  to  do  but  dance 

in  these  miniature  splashes? 

What  could  be  better  than  singing  at  the  top  of  our  lungs 

in  empty  church  parking  lots? 
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Christie  Wenke 

Fireworks 


I  saw  the  twinkle  in  a  little  girl's  eye, 
As  she  stared  at  explosions  like  shooting  stars, 
Or  like  willow  trees  whose  flickering  branches 
Trickled  down  toward  a  cold  earth. 

Explosions  brighter  than  the  ink, 
Tattooed  upon  your  pale  skin. 
Brighter  than  those  ink  block  letters, 
That  spelled  out  "prove  me  wrong". 

She  looked  up  at  them 
As  I  looked  up  to  you  when  we  were  kids. 
Half  scared  of  the  free  spirited  beauty 
That  exploded  from  such  a  tiny  shell. 

I  wanted  to  strip  free  of  fears  and  fly, 
To  throw  caution  to  the  witty  wind, 
But  I  knew  the  price  was  falling. 
You  called  that  independence  day. 
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Henry  Palmer 

You  Can  Have  Your  Fortune  and  Eal  It  Too 


I  unrolled  a  Xerox  prophecy  in  a  half  cracked  cookie 

At  the  Chinese-American  Super  Buffet  that  read, 

"A  lifetime  of  happiness  awaits  you." 

And  that's  all  I  needed  to  know. 

That  day  I  was  upside  spittin'  sunshine 

My  life  sealed  in  a  glass  container. 

I  was  light  laughing  smiling  slightly 

To  the  faces  of  a  careless  fork-fed  crowd 

Who  no  doubt  received  inadequate  omens  and 

Hate  good  luck  if  it's  not  for  them. 

But  this  ego  tripping  took  place 

On  a  slid  mop  slick  sealed  floor. 

I  wafted  lucky  numbers  in  the  wind  when 

Straight  walking  becomes  more  crooked  than  it  seems 

Flipping  perspectives  and  resetting  ruining  my  day. 

Because  it's  hard  to  read  caution  wet  floor  signs  when  your 

Floating  shoes  step  on  air  slip  in  the  wind, 

Caricaturing  an  all-powerful  omniscient  something 

Statuesque  for  only  a  brief  moment  above  the  tile  floor  and 

A  right  cock-eyed  wink  smirking  everything  but — 

I  wonder  if  God  has  life  insurance. 

Supernaturally,  I  should  be  alright. 

Maybe  I'll  try  cover  my  eyes  and  hope  that  what  happens, 

Isn't  anything  like  crossing 

One  sad  misstepped  shoelace  that  makes  a 

Falling  angel  transhuman  superman 

Plummet  to  the  tile  like  a  sack  of  wet  feathered  pride. 

Just  before  the  moment  of  impact 

I  feel  the  eyes  and  voices  of  everyone  in  the  room 

Let  fate  sigh  a  relief  of  karma  resolve  their 

Teriyaki  and  jello  dishes  despite  my  antics 

As  a  result  of  twenty-nine  letters  of  ink. 
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Ashley  Eslava,  Reflections,  encaustic  on  panel,  I  x  2'  (30  x  .61  cm) 

I  arrive  stuck  below  painful  and  look. 

Sights  of  slow  motionless  somebody's  culture 

Weigh  down  in  the  scars  of  my  ignorant  eyes 

Skinned  cut  in  half  grafted  fear. 

Pupils  swap  stares  with  those  judgmental 

Bystanders  that  flattened  my  head 

Oblong  on  the  side  of  the  earth  stained  with 

The  same  voices  that  whisper  complacent  and  lonely  words 

That  suctioned  my  right  ear  to  the  ground  in  the  first  place. 

Happiness  was  definitely  not  awaiting  me  there. 


And  I  think,  if  theses  cookies  know  anything  about  being  alive, 
They  know  a  lot  more  about  dying. 
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Nikki  Rybcrg,  Untitled,  oil  on  wood,  2x2'  (60.96  x  60.96  cm). 
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J  by  JEREMY  BURGESS 

h 


c 


§  T 

LL/unch  has  just  been  finished  in  the  icy  regions  of 
the  Arctic;  the  lazy  sun  hangs  low  in  the  sky  as  one  hunter 
plans  out  his  silent  skirmish.  He  has  gathered  enough  fish 
for  supper,  so  he  goes  out  in  search  of  the  real  beast  of  the 
Q  North:  the  wolf.  This  man  hunts  for  pride,  yes,  but  also  to 

live.  He  needs  no  guns,  this  hunter.  He  needs  no 
camouflage.  He  need  not  even  wait  around  for  his  foe  to 
^  show  his  face. 

He  walks  along  the  frozen  blue  lake,  a  bluish-white 
t  surface  that  must  be  at  least  a  foot  thick.  The  month  is 

February,  and  the  ice  never  cracks  around  this  time  of  year. 
The  hunter  leans  over  and  pulls  out  his  most  important 
hunting  tool:  a  12-inch  blade.  He  begins  to  stab  at  the  icy 
floor,  hollowing  out  a  shallow  grave  deep  enough  to 

S  contain  the  entire  knife  handle.  Once  he  has  punctured  a 

tiny  valley  in  the  surface  of  the  frozen  water,  he  lodges  the 
knife  cozily  into  the  ice.  He  packs  it  in  with  fresh  snow  from 
1_  the  water's  edge  and  smoothes  out  the  surface,  making  sure 

"  that  the  knife  blade  is  the  only  piece  of  his  weapon 

protruding  from  the  frozen  ground. 

POnce  the  knife  is  securely  stationary,  the  hunter 
pulls  out  a  small  leather  pouch  full  of  sea  lion's  blood.  He 
rubs  the  pouch  with  his  stiff  hands  in  order  to  melt  the 
1^  semi-frozen  blood,  the  pungent  odor  wafting  into  his  face 

*  by  way  of  an  afternoon  westward  wind.  When  the  blood 

has  been  somewhat  liquefied,  he  pours  this  creamy  red  holy 
*•  water  onto  the  blade,  covering  it  completely.  Once  the 

gleam  of  the  blade  is  no  longer  showing,  the  hunter  returns 
to  his  nearby  village,  optimistic  of  his  pilgrimage. 
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She  continues  to  lick  the  blood.  A  foreign 
feeling.  Yes,  she  knows  the  taste,  but  there  is 
something  different  about  this  meal. 

Night  falls,  and  the  winds  begin  to  pick  up.  A  lone  wolf  is 
traveling  nearby,  separated  from  the  pack  in  order  to  feed.  The  evening 
breeze  tempts  her  animalistic  senses — she  knows  there  is  wounded 
prey  nearby.  She  follows  her  nose,  leading  her  to  a  frozen  lake  showing 
no  signs  of  life.  Except  for  blood.  Perhaps  not  the  freshest  blood,  but 
blood  nonetheless.  A  familiar  taste.  An  animal  she's  feasted  on  before. 
She  has  fed  on  every  animal  that  walks  the  icy  tundra,  and  this  one  is 
no  stranger  to  her.  She  hasn't  eaten  all  day.   She  doesn't  care  that  this 
meal  may  not  be  her  prey  of  choice. 

She  continues  to  lick  the  blood.  A  foreign  feeling.  Yes,  she 
knows  the  taste,  but  there  is  something  different  about  this  meal.  Her 
hunger  drives  her  on,  causing  her  to  worry  less  and  eat  more.   She  licks 
and  licks,  satisfying  the  instinctive  craving  that  she  had  been  carrying 
with  her  all  day.  The  wind  picks  up,  her  hunger  remains  strong.  She 
continues  to  lick,  but  there  is  something  different  about  the  taste  now. 
Something  unfamiliar.  Her  hunger  drives  her  to  ignore  the  fact  that  she 
hadn't  tasted  anything  new  in  years.  Blood  remains,  so  she  continues  to 
feed.  She  is  no  longer  able  to  feel  anything  but  her  hunger.  Her  senses 
begin  to  diminish  as  she  forgets  about  taste  altogether.  She  continues 
with  her  meal,  unable  to  notice  that  the  amount  of  blood  isn't 
decreasing. 

All  of  a  sudden,  it  hits  her.  Her  senses  come  back  to  her  in  a 
cosmic  rush.  Pain.  A  sharp,  piercing  sensation  that  keeps  intensifying. 
She  begins  to  realize  that  she  has  been  in  pain  for  what  must  have  been 
minutes  now.  Hunger  calls,  blood  awaits.  But  she  cannot  ignore  this 
pain  any  longer.  She  lays  down  on  her  side,  legs  and  stomach  pointing 
to  the  west.  She  lets  her  tongue  hang  to  the  cold  floor,  vet  the  pain 
continues  to  pound  her  like  a  stampede.  A  victim.  Her  hunger  almost 
satisfied,  she  now  breathes  heavily  and  tries  to  stay  awake.  She  finally 
lets  her  eyelids  fall  together,  but  not  before  she  sees  a  steadv  stream  of 
blood  running  from  her  gaping  mouth. 
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Nikki  Ryberg,  Untitled,  oil  on  wood,  2x2'  (60.96  x  60.96  cm) 
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Carrie  Tompkins,  Landscape  of  a  Curtain,  watercolor  on  arches,  22  x  30"  (55.9  x  76.2  cm). 
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Lindsay  Carter 

Miss  Me 


When  the  air  gets  chilly  and  the  wind  bites  your  nose, 
the  trees  will  turn  brown  and  you'll  cover  up  in  clothes. 
When  the  grass  shrivels  up  and  the  birds  cease  to  sing, 
I'll  miss  you  every  day  I  watch  the  seasons  altering. 

When  the  skies  grow  dark  and  the  clouds  become  thick, 
the  snow  will  dance  across  the  lawn  and  there  it  will  stick. 
When  you  sled  and  toss  snowballs  all  over  the  grange, 
I'll  miss  you  every  day  as  I  watch  the  seasons  change. 

When  the  sun  comes  out  and  the  birds  chirp  and  play, 
the  turf  at  your  feet  will  turn  green  and  in  it  you'll  lay. 
When  the  days  grow  longer  and  the  rivers  teem  with  bass, 
I'll  miss  you  every  day  as  I  watch  the  seasons  pass. 

When  the  lazy  days  of  summer  come  to  remind  you  of  our  days, 
You'll  think  of  me  and  how  we  sat  upon  this  swing  to  sway. 
When  the  sunsets  become  creamy  and  the  air  silky  warm, 
I'll  miss  you  every  single  day  I  watch  the  seasons  form. 
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Cedric  Rudolph 


Above  You,  It  Will  Happen 


(On  the  Closing  of  the  "Wonder  Spot"  near  Wisconsin  Dells,  WI> 

It  was  called  the  gravity  vortex 

where  postwar  families  came  and  went 

in  their  starched  ties  and  long  linen  dresses  to  stand 

in  a  doorway  upside  down,  to  slant 

from  the  middle  of  a  room,  to  lean  without  the  aid 

of  a  fireplace  mantle.    And  children... children 

could  throw  a  ball  and  watch  it  snap  back  to  them  uphill. 

It  only  took  thirty  years  for  anti-gravity  to  die,  for  it 

to  be  forced  down  a  hole  and  torn  to  shreds 

that  a  machine  will  collect  in  its  jagged-edged  mouth. 

Even  the  town  mayor  is  bored  with  vortexes. 

He  leans  on  his  desk  with  his  cheeks  scrunched 

between  his  hands  as  he  watches  fire  dance 

in  the  fireplace,  the  flame  held  there  as  if  it  were  one 

of  God's  tricks.   How  boring  to  watch  the  world  ascend 

to  watch  buildings  that  fell  rise  again 

to  watch  the  stars  fall  and  return  to  their  places.  One  day 

he  realized  it  could  spread,  that  anti-gravity  could  be  everywhere: 

in  the  houses,  in  the  schools,  under  fingernails. 

He  will  not  stand  anymore  of  this  play — 

what  if  divers  could  just  keep  jumping  from  board  to  board 

or  swing  dancers  got  the  hankering  to  waltz  outside 

of  fifteen-story  building  windows 

or  if  children  forgot  their  places  and  started  playing  hockey 

between  the  streetlamps?   No!   he  reaches  out  his  hand 

and  plugs  up  that  tiny  paper-tear  in  the  universe;  anti-gravity 

responds  by  sucking  him  in — him  and  all  the  fun 

and  magicians  and  women  and  children, 

swirling  as  if  in  a  vortex  of  fire,  the  mouth  of  God. 
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John  Godsey 


Tarpaulin 


Late  nights  bring  back  the  thoughts  long  since  put  to  bed  in  nights  long 
passed  in  foreign  beds,  in  foreign  cities,  or  with  foreign  tongues.  To  say 
that  you  are  not  like  me  is  an  overstatement  of  our  being  so  similar  as  to 
be  the  opposite.  We  have  already  established  that  two  mirrors  face  to 
face  see  nothing;  but  nothingness  is  not  always  the  absence  of 
something.  The  nothingness  of  a  mirror  negates  the  usefulness  of  the 
mirror.  It  is  not  the  mirror's  intention  to  render  nothingness  but  to 

render  something.  The 
usefulness  of  something 
is  from  its  purpose, 
inherent  to  its  design.  A 
cup  is  not  useful  except 
in  the  space  where 
there  is  nothing,  a  room 
is  not  useful  except 
where  there  is  nothing. 
From  our  nothingness 
we  may  create  utility. 
But  we  are  not  cups  - 
though  we  hold  all  the 
thoughts  that  we  have 
ever  had  and  drink  the 
ideas  we  have  heard 
and  fought  with. 
And  we  are  not  rooms 
-  though  we  store  all 
the  old  baggage  of  our 
successes  and  failures 
under  an  old  &  ragged 
tarpaulin. 

Kelly  Gilbreath,  Wisdom,  mixed  media  on  panel,  33  x  hO"  (83.8  x  101.6  cm) 
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Claire  Burgess 


Pulses 


Samantha 


I 


.t  is  a  Thursday  night  in  November  and  I  am  sitting  on  some  dirtv  steps 
behind  a  frat  house.  I  don't  know  which  one;  they  all  look  the  same,  brown  brick 
three  stories  with  dark  windows  that  won't  open  so  drunk  people  can't  fall  out  of 
them.  One  more  helpful  safety  from  Henry  LeConte  College.  It's  just  another 
average  Thursday,  except  for  the  fact  that  it's  Valentine's  Day  and  this  is  the  My 
Bloody  Valentine  Party,  (which  is  also  the  name  of  an  Irish-British  rock  band  and 
a  crappy  80's  horror  movie).  Inside,  there  are  detailed  renditions  of  biologicallv 
correct  hearts  being  dismembered  on  the  walls  and  little,  evil  cupids  with 
maching  guns  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  It's  very  romantic. 

I  sigh  and  take  a  drag  on  my  cigarette,  but  I'm  smoking  filter  so  I  flick  the 
glowing  stub  towards  the  nearest  puddle  and  shuffle  through  my  purse  for 
another.  Receipt,  meal  card,  keys,  five  bucks  I  had  forgotten  was  there,  cell  phone 
that  hasn't  rung  in  days.  I  find  my  pack  at  the  bottom,  smashed  until  it's  flimsy 
and  almost  flat.  Last  one.  I  bought  my  first  pack  of  cigarettes  almost  a  year  ago, 
Camel  Lights  because  I  didn't  know  how  to  pronounce  Marlboro-  in  fact,  I  still 
don't.  It  was  at  the  Walgreen's  across  the  street  from  St.  Something's  Hospital  on 
21st  street,  the  one  with  the  huge  cross,  where  inside  my  Nana  lay  on  starched 
white  sheets,  plastic  tubes  pumping  thick  brown  liquid  from  her  ruined  lungs  to 
the  rhythmic  time  of  electric  beeps.  It  was  December  12th  I  think;  yes,  because  on 
the  11th!  got  a  2  a.m.  phone  call  from  Charlie,  who  said  NYU  was  different  and  he 
has  changed  and  blah  blah  blah  broke  up  with  me.  I  said  I  would  quit  when 
things  got  better.  I  now  smoke  half  a  pack  a  day. 

My  lips  are  chapped  and  hurt  in  the  cold  as  I  flick  mv  lighter  with  numb 
fingers.  Sharp  orange  sparks  but  no  flame.  A  guv  sits  down  next  to  me  and  lights 
my  cigarette,  which  is  nice  of  him  so  I  smile,  which  he  takes  as  an  invitation  to 
start  rubbing  my  leg  with  his  nicotine-stained  hands.  I  am  almost  lonelv  and  cold 
enough  to  let  him,  but  he  has  an  eyebrow  piercing  and  his  head  is  shaved  and  it 
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Ani  Volkan,  Self  Portrait  in  Blue,  oil  on  canvas,  h  x  4'  (1.2  x  1.2  m). 
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makes  his  neck  look  scrawny  and  shows  all  the  bumps  on  his  skull,  and  I  hate 
bumpy  skulls.  To  make  it  worse,  the  skin  of  his  scalp  is  covered  in  goose  bumps, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  pale,  dead  chicken  flesh  after  all  the  feathers  have  been 
plucked.  I  am  so  thoroughly  distracted  by  his  scalp  that  at  first  I  don't  notice  his 
mouth  is  moving. 

"What?"  I  ask,  forcing  my  eyes  away  from  the  fascinating  grotesqueness 
of  his  head. 

"I  said  you  look  familiar.  Were  you  in  Parr's  Victorian  Poetry  class  last 
semester?"  he  says,  with  a  crooked  smile  that  reveals  a  gap  between  his  two  front 
teeth.  He's  wearing  a  Sex  Pistols  t-shirt.  I  bet  he  never  took  that  class. 

"No,"  I  reply  dryly,  exhaling  smoke  in  the  general  direction  of  his  face. 

"Oh,"  he  says,  with  a  flicker  of  something  across  his  face-  frustration? 
self-reproach?  He  looks  at  his  feet,  which  are,  of  course,  in  black  Converse  All- 
stars.  An  awkward  silence  ensues  and  suddenly  I  am  very  self-conscious  of  the 
way  I  am  sitting  with  my  elbows  on  my  knees,  looking  at  him  with  my  head  tilted 
and  my  eyelids  drooping  like  I'm  bored.  I'm  such  an  unfriendly  person.  This  is 
why  Charlie  left  me.  This  is  why  I've  been  single  since  Charlie. 

"You  know,"  he  says,  tilting  his  head  to  the  side  and  scrunching  his  face 
in  an  expression  that  I  think  is  supposed  to  be  thoughtful,  but  really  makes  him 
look  like  he  needs  to  sneeze,  "if  you  dyed  your  hair  blonde,  you'd  look  just  like 
Bridget  Bardot." 

No,  that  is  why  I've  been  single  since  Charlie.  Sleazy,  single-minded, 
lying  boys.  I  look  nothing  like  Bridget  Bardot.  I'm  half  Hispanic,  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  I  would  never  dye  my  hair  blonde.  His  hand  is  slowly  moving  up  my 
leg. 

"You  know,  with  your  shaved  head  you  kinda  look  like  Sigourney 
Weaver."  He  removes  his  hand.  This  is  encouraging,  so  I  continue,  "On  second 
thought,  you  might  look  more  like  those  aliens  she  keeps  trying  to  kill."  He  looks 
confused  and  his  forehead  scrunches  in  the  center.  Keep  going.  "You  know,  the 
slimy  ones  that  keep  popping  out  of  people's  stomachs?  And  scream  all  high- 
pitched  and  squealy  like  they  just  had  their  balls  ripped  off?  Yeah,  mavbe  vou 
look  more  like  them."  Success.  He  mumbles  something  about  angry  lesbians  and 
stands  up,  moving  back  into  the  crowd  to  find  another  Bridget. 

The  place  where  his  hand  was  is  suddenly  cold  and  I  almost  begin  to 
regret  snapping  at  him.  He  looked  genuinely  hurt.  And  at  least  he  was  interested; 
at  least  he  was  warm.  But  no-  it's  just  the  punch.  I  always  get  lonelv  when  1  'm 
drunk,  and  I've  had  three  cups  now.  Three  cups  of  that  kind  of  punch  that  frat 
boys  mix  in  mass  quantities  in  coolers  and  I  have  no  idea  what  is  in  it  except  for 
probably  some  roofies. 

I'm  getting  melancholy,  watching  cigarette  butts  floating  slow  circles  in 
an  ash-black  puddle,  like  bloated  bodies  of  the  drowned.  And  what  if  I  was  with 
them?  On  my  stomach  in  that  water  thick  with  ashes,  face  down  into  the  stagnant 
depths,  eyes  open,  a  swirl  of  dark  hair  and  pale  fleshv  arms  next  to  all  the  others. 
This  generation  spends  their  weekends  patiently  dying. 
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I'm  such  an  unfriendly  person.  This  is  why 
Charlie  left  me.  This  is  why  Tve  been  single 
since  Charlie. 

"Hey,  can  I,  uh,  bum?"  a  voice  behind  me  asks,  startling  me.  I  turn 
around  and  examine  the  voice.  There  was  something  eerie  about  it,  so  flat, 
resigned. . .  hollow?  Shaggy  brown  hair,  long  red  scarf.  I  think  I've  seen  him 
before  but  I'm  not  sure. 

"No,  sorry.  I'm  out.  This  was  my  last  one,"  I  say,  holding  up  my  stub  of  a 
cigarette.  His  bangs  are  long;  I  can't  see  his  eyes.  He  is  fiddling  with  that  red 
scarf  and  I  don't  think  he  knows  it.  He  sighs  and  looks  at  his  feet  and  I  think  he's 
going  to  walk  away,  but  then  he  says, 

"What's  the  point?" 

"That's  easy,"  I  say.  "To  die,  of  course,"  and  I  smile  as  I  say  it  but  I'm 
really  thinking  of  the  tubes  and  wires  under  her  skin,  the  rasping  noise  of  her 
black  lungs  needing  oxygen  but  wanting  smoke.  It  didn't  kill  her  though.  Her 
heart  failed. 

He  looks  at  me  like  he's  surprised,  nods,  and  walks  away.  He  was  kinda 
cute  in  a  dejected  sort  of  way.  I  should  have  started  conversation,  should  have 
kept  him  here.  Too  late.  I  can  hear  his  footsteps  receding  in  the  crunch  of  brittle 
leaves  as  he  crosses  the  lawn.  Another  one  gone.  I  will  sleep  in  my  own  bed 
tonight. 

I  flick  my  cigarette  into  the  dark  water.  It  dies  with  a  soft  hiss  next  to  the 
others. 

Ryan 

There  are  fallen  Solo  cups  scattered  in  the  dead  leaves  and  I  am  trying  not 
to  step  on  them  but  its  hard  cause  I'm  stumbling  and  pissed.  I  lit  her  cigarette  and 
complemented  her  and  then  she  compared  me  to  that  Alien-killing  GI  Jane  dyke. 
(No.  Inhale.  Calm  down.  Exhale.  Calm...  calm.)  And  that  was  not  a  good  movie; 
I  don't  care  what  anyone  says.  (Calm.  Inhale.)  So  maybe  she  doesn't  look  exactly 
like  Bridget  Bardot;  I  mean,  she  is  sort  of  short  and  Mexican  looking,  but  she's 
sure  got  the  big  tits  and  pouty  lips  thing  going  on.  (Exhale.)  And  she  was  pretty! 
Should  I  have  just  said  that?  Maybe  she  doesn't  know  who  Bridget  Bardot  is. . . 
But  since  when  are  college  girls  so  fucking  bitchy  anyways?!  (CALM  DAMNIT 
CALM!  This  is  what  almost  got  you  kicked  out  of  school.  This  is  why  Father  left. 
Mom  always  said  I  was  like  him.  You  have  his  eyes.  Temper,  such  temper  Ryan.  I 
should  have  known  sooner  that  Tuesday  that  I  skipped  school  and  she  never  left 
her  room.)  Calm. 

I  wander  into  the  dark  inside  of  the  house.  The  brothers  went  all  out  with 
the  decorations.  Dissected  hearts,  gangster  cupids,  a  cheap  Wal-Mart  strobe  light 
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duct  taped  to  the  ceiling  with  red  plastic  wrap  over  it.  It  illuminates  the  bodies 
dancing  inside  in  red  flashes  of  movement,  reflecting  off  wet  sweating  curves. 
There  are  girls  here.  I  hate  techno,  but  the  song  has  a  good  beat  and  I  can't  help 
but  bob  my  head.  My  hips  want  to  move  too,  move  against  one  of  those  moving 
bodies.  That  lesbian  can  sit  on  the  steps  and  smoke  alone;  I'm  gonna  dance. 

I  walk  into  the  circle  of  the  strobe  light,  weaving  through  the  gyrating 
mass,  bumping  into  people,  almost  getting  burned  by  a  cigarette,  and  I'm  trving  to 
pick  a  good  one  but  I  can't  make  out  any  faces.  It  is  warm  in  here,  almost  humid. 
The  air  smells  of  sweat  and  booze  and  I  can  taste  it  on  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  Scan 
the  crowd:  too  short,  too  tall,  no  boobs,  ugly  haircut,  big  nose,  that  one  might  not 
be  a  girl,  good  boobs  but  too  chunky.  I  see  one  chick  that's  hot,  but  she's  alreadv 
rubbing  herself  up  and  down  the  chest  of  another  guy.  One  last  look  to  the  right 
and  there's  a  girl  dancing  with  a  friend  and  she's  perfect.  I've  seen  her  around 
before:  long  blonde  hair,  small,  smiling  with  just  the  corners  of  her  mouth  like  she 
has  a  secret.  And  she's  swaying  with  her  arms  in  the  air  and  I  think  her  name  is 
Elizabeth,  so  I  walk  over. 

Her  friend  sees  me  approaching  and  smirks.  She  says  something  to 
Elizabeth  that  makes  her  laugh.  I  tap  Elizabeth's  bare  shoulder  with  one  finger 
and  she  stops  dancing  and  turns  around.  Her  eyebrows  are  arched  questioninglv 
over  wide  eyes  that  look  black  in  the  dim  light  of  the  room.  She  has  freckles 
scattered  over  her  cheeks  and  shoulders.  I  can  deal  with  that. 

"I'm  Ryan,"  I  say,  extending  my  hand.  I  wonder  if  she  goes  bv  Liz  or 
Beth.  I  wonder  if  those  are  B's  or  C's. 

"Hi  Ryan.  I'm  Meghan."  Oops,  wrong.  Meghan  shakes  my  hand  and 
smiles-  perfect  teeth. 

"So,  weren't  you  in  my  Post-Modern  Fiction  class  last  semester?"  I  ask 
her,  letting  the  handshake  linger  a  little  before  letting  go. 

"No,  but  I  want  to  take  that  one.  Was  it  any  good?"  It  would  be  nice  if 
that  line  ever  worked.  Her  eyes  are  big  and  innocent.  I  hope  this  happens. 

"Sure.  Yeah,  it  was  pretty  good,"  I  say  as  I  stick  my  hands  in  my  pockets 
and  try  to  look  like  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 

"Great!  Did  you  get  to  read  any  Pynchon?  I  love  Pynchon.  Thev  thought 
he  might  be  the  Unabomber  for  a  while,  you  know."  Pynchon?  Crap,  never  heard 
of  him. 

"Pynchon?  Oh  yeah,  of  course  we  did.  Great  stuff."  She  knows  her  shit. 
No  more  English  questions.  Quick,  change  the  topic.  Bardot  won't  work  for  this 
one.  Say  something,  impress  her. 

"My  band  is  having  a  show  this  weekend.  You  should  come.  Mavbe 
you've  heard  of  us-  Scenic  Trauma  Design?"  Her  friend  is  laughing  behind  her. 
Why  is  she  laughing? 

"Right,  yeah,  I've  heard  of  you.  STD?" 

"What?  No!  I'm  clean....  You?"  Wow,  she's  straightforward. 

"Wait-  that's  not  what  I  meant.  Your  band,  the  acronym . . .  never  mind. 
Listen,  I've  gotta  tell  you  something."  Uh-oh,  she's  got  an  STD.  It's  ok- 1  have 
condoms. 
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"I'm  a  lesbian." 

"What?!"  Noway.  No  fucking  way.  That  innocent  smile!  Shit. 

"Shit." 

"Yeah,  sorry,"  she  says,  turning  away.  "Better  luck  next  time!"  She  grabs 
her  friend's-  wait,  probably  girlfriend's-  hand  and  they  disappear,  still  laughing, 
into  the  crowd.  This  party  sucks. 

I  kick  the  nearest  Solo  cup  viciously,  but  it  still  has  some  hunch  punch  in 
it  and  it  gets  all  over  my  jeans.  God  fucking  damnit!  How  many  lesbians  are  there 
at  this  fucking  school  of  chastity?!  (NO.  calm  calm  calm  calm  calm.  Inhale.) 

I  need  another  drink.  (Father  taught  me  to  drink.  Whisky.  Straight  out  of 
the  bottle.  He  talked  to  them  like  friends,  Jim  and  Jack.  Jack  and  I  need  to  have  a 
conversation.  Jim  and  I  are  going  out.  Mom  drank  herbal  tea  in  the  day  and  fistfuls  of 
pills  at  night.  But  never  alcohol,  until...) 

I  shove  my  way  through  the  sweaty  dance  floor,  which  has  now  ceased  to 
be  sexy  and  is  instead  just  smelly,  and  walk  over  to  the  coolers.  I  manage  to  get 
about  half  a  cup  out  of  one  of  them  by  tilting  it  dangerously  and  shaking  it  a  little. 
It's  red,  of  course.  Blood  red.  Valentine's  Day.  (The  last  Valentine's  Day  before 
he  left,  he  gave  mom  a  dozen  roses  and  a  dozen  red  blossoming  bruises  to  match.) 

I'm  leaning  on  the  wooden  railing  and  trying  to  convince  myself  not  to 
drain  the  cup  in  my  hand  when  I  notice  the  guy  beside  me.  He's  got  this  bright 
red  scarf  on-  how  festive-  and  he's  staring  vacantly  at  the  strobing  bodies,  eyes 
glassy.  (You  have  his  eyes,  Ryan.  And  his  fists.)  He's  probably  high.  I'm  jealous. 
I'm  about  to  ask  him  if  he  has  a  cigarette  when  he  says, 

"What  are  you  looking  for?"  Wow.  How'd  he  know? 

"A  cig,  man.  You  got  one?"  He  turns  towards  me  with  a  strange 
expression  on  his  face. 

"Oh,  what?  No.  I  don't.  I  don't  have  anything.  Nothing.  Sorry,"  he 
stammers.  He  must  be  really  high. 

"Damn,"  I  mumble,  "I've  got  absolutely  no  luck  tonight.  No  girls.  No 
cigarettes." 

"Girls.  Cigarettes,"  he  says  beside  me,  eyes  closing  for  a  second. 

"Ha.  Have  a  bad  night  too,  man?"  I  say,  chuckling.  Maybe  I'm  not  the 
only  one. 

He  opens  his  eyes  and  they  focus  on  me  for  the  first  time  since  I  started 
talking  to  him.  He  steps  closer  and  says,  "I  know  you.  Do  I?  Hemingway.  Are  you 
in  it?" 

Whoa.  Is  that  some  sort  of  pick  up  line?  I  should  have  known.  The  scarf, 
the  corduroy  jacket.  Fag. 

"Uh,  look  man.  I'm  not  into  dudes.  Sorry.  Go  find  someone  else  to  fuck. 
May  I  suggest  trying  Sigma  Delta?"  His  hand  is  nervously  scratching  at  his  neck 
under  that  scarf  and  his  mouth  opens  like  he's  going  to  say  something  else,  but 
then  he  turns  and  hurries  away.  Dammit.  What  is  up  with  all  the  gays  tonight 
anyway?!  How  come  the  only  person  who  wants  to  talk  to  me  is  interested  in  my 
dick?!  I  don't  need  this!  I  don't  need  girls!  Relationships!  Love!  Love.  They  say 
that  love  is  dead.  Dead  like  the  open  hearts  on  the  walls.  Red  bloody  streamers. 
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But  mom  believed  in  love.  She  loved  Father.  She  loved  me.  She  said  so.  She  said. 
She  said.  Its  real,  Ryan.  Its  real  and  dreadful  and  when  it  takes  hold  it  will  spread  with 
every  heat  of  your  dying  heart  and  destroy  you  from  the  inside  out.  It's  a  disease,  Ryan.  A 
burning  disease  in  the  blood.  She  said  that  Monday  night  and  kissed  me  on  the 
forehead  before  she  laid  down  with  Jack  and  a  razor  and  cured  herself  of  that 
disease.  It  was  Tuesday  afternoon  before  I  looked  for  her. 

I  look  despairingly  into  my  cup  at  the  bright  red  liquid  inside.  There's  a 
bug  floating  in  it,  recently  drowned,  I  think,  because  its  wing  just  twitched  a  little. 

I  drink  it  anyway. 

Shelby 

Meghan  is  pulling  me  behind  her  out  of  the  building,  away  from  that  guv 
with  the  shaved  head,  and  we're  laughing.  I  love  moments  like  this.  The  skv  is 
clear;  the  music  is  good;  I'm  buzzed,  and  I'm  with  Meghan.  We  met  on  move-in 
day,  surrounded  by  a  debris  of  cardboard  boxes,  packing  tape,  and  Styrofoam 
peanuts.  I  had,  of  course,  forgotten  to  bring  coat  hangers  and  was  staring 
dejectedly  at  my  stranded  clothes  in  a  heap  on  my  bed.  She  was  walking  by  and 
noticed  the  Yeah  Yeah  Yeahs  poster  I  had  spread  out  on  the  floor,  the  corners 
anchored  with  shoes  so  it  would  straighten.  One  great  music  conversation  later 
and  we  were  running  through  the  isles  of  Wal-Mart,  searching  for  coat  hangers 
and  laughing.  Two  weeks  later,  we  were  lying  on  her  bed  watching  Saved  Bv  the 
Bell  re-runs  and  she  kissed  me.  Kissing  a  girl  is  nothing  like  kissing  a  bov.  At 
least  the  ones  I've  kissed.  Boy  lips  are  hard,  thin,  forceful.  For  boys,  kissing  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  a  necessary  first  step  in  a  downward  progress.  And  she's  the 
only  girl  I've  ever  kissed,  cause  I  didn't  think  I  was  like  that,  but  her  eyes  were  soft 
and  her  hands  were  gentle  and  her  mouth  was  eager-  and  it  happened.  And  this 
could  be  a  phase,  like  the  trendy  lesbians  in  high  school,  or  it  could  be  me 
rebelling  against  my  fundamentalist  upbringing,  or  it  could  be  the  excitement  of 
such  sin  at  a  Christian  college-  but  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  this  is  for  real.  It 
hasn't  even  been  that  long,  only  a  few  weeks,  but  already  I'm  feeling  things,  a 
quickening  in  the  blood. 

I  shiver  as  we  cross  the  dark  lawn  in  my  low-cut,  very  thin,  black  lacv 
shirt,  what  my  friends  and  I  have  dubbed  "the  boob  shirt"  because  of  its  emphasis 
on  the  aforementioned  feature.  This  is  a  necessity  in  every  girl's  closet  but,  as  I 
now  realize,  not  very  practical  for  cold  weather.  I  don't  mind  though,  cause  I  can 
stand  close  to  Meghan.  Her  skin  is  always  soft  and  smells  like-  peaches?  No, 


"Is  this  too  early  to  be  in  love?"  I  whisper  it 
and  it  feels  so  good  and  I'm  so  happy.  Only, 
she's  not  laughing  anymore. 
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more  subtle  like. . .  cherry  blossoms,  maybe?  A  fundamental  scent  that  my  body 
remembers  even  though  I've  never  smelled  it  before. 

She  stops  half  way  across  the  grass,  still  laughing.  She's  beautiful  when 
she  smiles.  No,  actually,  she's  always  beautiful.  The  night  is  perfect.  It's 
Valentine's  Day  and  this  feels  right.  Is  this-?  Do  I-?  She  is  here;  I  am  here.  I  can't 
help  it.  I  step  closer  to  her,  wrap  my  arms  around  her  waist,  and  lean  slowly  to 
her  ear. 

"Is-  is  this  too  early  to  be  in  love?"  I  whisper  it  and  it  feels  so  good  and 
I'm  so  happy.  Only,  she's  not  laughing  anymore.  I  pull  back  so  I  can  see  her  face 
and  she's  not  smiling  either.  She  looks  serious,  confused.  Her  brow  above  her 
glasses  furrows  in  the  middle.  Ok,  I'm  worried  now.  Suddenly,  she  steps  out  of 
my  arms. 

"Oh  God  Meghan,  I'm  sorry.  Was  that  too  soon?  Not  the  right  time?"  My 
voice  is  shaking. 

"Shelby,  look. . .  we-  we're  not  together,"  she  says,  her  eyes  on  her  feet. 

"What?  What  do  you  mean 'we're  not  together?'"  I  stammer  feebly.  She's 
not  even  looking  at  me. 

"We  were  never  together.  We  were  just  messing  around!  It  was  fun-  but 
not  serious.  I  thought  you  knew  that."  She's  slowly  backing  away.  No! 

"Wait!  Wait,  Meghan. . ..  wait,  I  didn't  mean  that."  I  plead.  "It  was  dumb. 
It  was  probably  the  punch  talking!  I'm  drunk!  We're  just  casual,  I  know!  Love 
comes  later-  much  much  later,"  she's  shaking  her  head.  Why  is  she  shaking  her 
head?  "Waaaay  later.  So-far-away-that-I-can't-see-it  later?  Deep-space-nine 
later?"  She's  not  shaking  her  head  anymore.  She's  just  standing  there,  looking  at 
me  with  a  look  of-  pity?  Am  I  that  sad? 

"Meghan,  come  on.  I  didn't  mean  that.  It  was  a  question!  Don't  get 
freaked  out!  I  can  be  sooo  casual.  Hawaiian  shirt  casual!  It'll  be  fine!"  lam 
begging  now  and  trying  to  control  my  voice  so  it  doesn't  go  frantic  and  squeaky, 
but  it's  not  working  and  I  think  dogs  five  miles  away  can  probably  hear  me.  I 
think  my  mother  in  Vermont  can  hear  me.  Oh  God,  my  mother. 

"No,  Shelby,"  she  says,  taking  another  step  back.  "You  don't  get  it.  No 
love.  No  casual.  I'm  not  really  a  lesbian.  Bi,  maybe,  but  not  that  bi\  I'm  sorry.  I- 1 
just  don't  think  I  can  love  a  girl.  I'm  not  even  sure  if  I've  ever  loved  a  guy  before! 
We  can't  keep  doing  this.  It  was  only  momentary-  just  fun-  and  I  should  have 
known  it  could  never  have  worked  out  like  that.  That  you  would . . .  But  now 
you're  hurt  and  we  have  to  stop.  I  don't  love  you.  I  can't  love  you.  I'm  sorry." 
She  says  it  with  a  tone  so  final  that  I  can  feel  it  physically  like  a  fist  in  my  chest. 

"But  you  don't  have  to  love  me!  We-  we  could  be  so  good!"  I  cry  after  her 
but  its  too  late.  She  shakes  her  head  and  mouths  "sorry"  as  she  turns  and  merges 
with  the  dancers  who  are  now  spilling  onto  the  back  porch,  the  lawn.  I  can't 
believe  this.  I  screwed  up.  How  could  I  be  so  stupid?  Love?  I  hit  my  forehead 
with  my  open  hand  and  try  to  force  away  the  cold  tears  in  the  corners  of  my  eyes. 
I  will  not  cry.  I  will  not  cry.  Think  of  something  else. 

This  is  a  good  thing.  Yeah,  it's  better  this  way.  If  my  mother  had  found 
out,  she  would  have  pulled  me  out  of  school.  It  would  have  broken  her  heart. 
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I  can  feel  the  bass  beat  heart  beat  of  the 
bodies  in  the  flashing  dark  beat  through  my 
feet. 


And  she  would  have  broken  her  knees  "praying  for  my  soul."  It  wouldn't  have 
done  any  good,  of  course.  It  never  does.  I've  spent  enough  nights  talking  to 
myself  with  my  hands  clasped  in  a  pleading  knot  of  bones  to  know  that  nothing 
comes  of  it.  And,  oh  God,  I'm  gonna  cry.  No,  I  will  not  cry.  I  will  not  cry. 

I  will...  I  will...  get  a  drink!  Yes,  alcohol.  No  crying. 

The  punch  is  on  the  back  porch  of  the  frat,  and  as  I  near  the  building,  the 
loud  thumping  music  from  the  darkened  interior  pulses  inside  my  eardrums, 
pounding  the  thin  stretched  skin  until  it  surrenders  to  the  high-pitched  ring  that 
signals  hearing  damage.  Don't  think  about  her.  The  wooden  banister  is  rough 
beneath  my  cold  hands  as  I  weave  up  the  stairs,  tripping  slightly,  almost  getting  a 
splinter  in  my  palm.  I  make  it  to  the  line  of  red  coolers,  fumble  with  the  sticky 
faucet.  Nothing.  Try  the  next  one.  Slow  trickle  but  not  enough  to  drink.  The  last 
one's  no  good  either.  Shit.  Don't.  Cry. 

But  God,  I  need  something  to  drink!  My  mouth  tastes  stale.  Stale  like 
communion  crackers.  Like  the  communion  crackers  that  would  leave  my  mouth 
dry  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  for  eighteen  years.  I  remember  waiting 
restlessly  for  the  grape  juice  in  small  plastic  shot  glasses  (the  blood  of  Christ,  shed 
for  you)  to  cleanse  the  styrofoam  staleness  front  my  tongue.  I  always  thought  that 
the  body  of  Christ  (given  for  you)  shouldn't  taste  so  bland. 

I  turn  around  in  hopes  of  finding  another  cooler  and  run  straight  into 
someone's  chest.  Someone  who  was  drinking  what  was  the  last  of  the  punch 
until  I  spilled  it  down  his  shirt.  His  Sex  Pistols  shirt.  Oh  god,  its  STD.  He  looks 
at  the  red  splattered  all  over  Sid  Vicious  and  squeezes  his  hands  into  fists  and  I 
think  he's  actually  shaking.  He  slowly  raises  his  eyes  to  my  face  and  I  hope  I 
hope  I  hope  he  doesn't  recognize  me.  But  he  does.  And  his  eves  squint  into  angry 
burning  slits  as  he  raises  one  fist.  Before  I  can  say  anything,  before  I  can  spur  my 
legs  to  move  or  my  arms  to  block,  I  am  on  the  floor  and  I'm  staring  at  drops  of 
blood.  Blood  that  I  can  taste  in  my  mouth.  That  runs  across  my  broken  bottom  lip. 
That  stains  the  wooden  boards.  He's  still  standing  there,  above  me.  He's  still 
shaking. 

I  feel  a  hand  on  my  arm  and  I  push  it  away  and  run.  1  run  into  the 
stairwell,  but  there  are  people  in  the  corner  moaning,  reminding  me  of  what  I 
don't  have,  so  I  climb.  The  door  at  the  top  has  a  "No  Exit"  sign  beside  it,  but  I 
don't  care  and  I  can  barely  read  it  anyways  because  my  eves  are  tearing.  Mv  lip  is 
throbbing  and  I  start  to  cry  as  I  stumble  through  the  door  and  out  onto  the  deck. 
From  here  I  can  see  the  whole  back  yard  and  farther.  The  parking  lot,  the  barbed 
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wire  fence  at  the  edge  of  campus,  the  interstate,  the  half-lit  office  buildings 
downtown,  and  across  the  city,  on  the  other  side,  the  florescent  cross  of  St. 
Francis's  Hospital  glowing  blue  like  a  bug  light.  I  wonder  if  that  comforts  the 
people  dying  inside,  or  if  its  blue  light  leaks  through  their  eyelids  at  night  and 
keeps  them  awake. 

I  grasp  the  railing  as  if  I'm  falling,  knuckles  white  and  trying  to  push 
through  the  skin.  A  puddle  is  forming  there,  on  the  wooden  railing  between  my 
hands,  and  my  blood  looks  almost  black  without  the  moon.  My  mouth  tastes  of 
iron  and  salt,  real  blood,  not  grape  juice.  I  let  the  blood  and  tears  roll  off  my  lip 
and  fall  to  the  drunken  dancers  below.  I  wonder  if  anyone  feels  them.  If  anyone 
feels  anything  besides  the  vodka  thinning  the  blood  in  their  veins. 

Adam 

It  is  Thursday  night,  St.  Valentine's  night,  but  that  means  nothing  here 
where  every  night  is  the  same.  Cold.  The  moon  is  invisible  tonight  but  I  can  still 
feel  its  cold  blue  light  through  my  skin.  I  wrap  my  scarf  tighter  around  my  neck 
and  head  towards  the  nearest  cigarette.  She  is  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  party  like 
me.  It's  her  last  one.  Her  skin  is  olive  and  her  lips  are  full  and  sad,  smoke 
slipping  between  them  to  escape  towards  the  sky.  I  ask  her  about  life.  She  tells  me 
about  death. 

I  walk  through  the  dead  leaves,  their  dry  bones  crunching  beneath  my 
feet.  I  am  searching.  For  something.  Heading  for  the  most  people.  There  are 
bodies  around  me,  flinging  themselves  at  each  other  at  high  speeds,  desperately 
tangling  limbs  together  to  connect,  crawling  to  hide  from  themselves  in  other 
people's  beds. 

I  am  on  the  porch  now.  Bare  skull  walks  from  the  soup  of  bodies,  leans 
beside  me  and  speaks  of  burning.  Speaks  of  sex. 

Walk  inside  and  the  people  are  writhing  against  each  other,  waves  of 
light  pulsing  over  them,  a  sharp  red  heartbeat.  And  they're  all  beating,  red 
bleeding  organs  beating  against  the  insides  of  ribs  beating  with  tight  muscle  fists 
beating  to  escape  to  beat  against  the  chests  of  others.  Their  bodies  are  wet  and 
their  mouths  are  open,  gaping  to  breathe  or  to  scream.  Moist  bodies  squirming  in 
and  out  of  each  other,  white  maggots  in  a  red  wound. 

Must  leave,  can't  watch  this  so  I  move  to  the  stairwell.  I  can  feel  the  bare 
white  fluorescent  light  stabbing  into  my  temples  as  I  stumble  upwards.  More 
bodies  in  here,  hands  forcing  against  hips  and  arms,  mouths  against  mouths 
biting.  Red  exit  sign,  black  door  at  the  top,  push  the  metal  and  it  moves.  I  am  on 
wooden  planks  far  above  the  ground. 

Girl  on  the  edge,  wet  tears  on  white  cheeks,  black  blood  on  red  lips.  She 
asks  a  question.  I  have  no  answer. 

Below  me,  the  beat.  I  know  why  they  dance.  They  are  red  waves  of  blood 
breaking  over  each  other,  trying  to  get  inside,  wriggle  in  through  the  pores,  the 
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mouth,  darker  places-  all  striving  to  feel  something  other  than  their  own  dying 
pulses.  I  can  feel  the  bass  beat  heart  beat  of  the  bodies  in  the  flashing  dark  beat 
through  my  feet.  In  my  ears.  In  my  chest.  And  the  beat,  beat,  heartbeat  is 
spreading,  louder,  speeding,  faster,  below  me  bodies  are  beating  bodies  and  my 
feet  are  moving,  hips  in  rhythm,  I  have  no  one  to  beat,  beat  beat  beat  my  body  will 
beat  on  theirs. 

Shelby 

He  was  twitching,  arms  loose  and  flailing,  hips  thrusting  spasmodicallv, 
and  I  thought  maybe  he  was  dancing.  I  saw  his  eyes  before  he  closed  them,  before 
he  screamed.  They  were  dark  watery  voids,  pleading,  afraid.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  ok  He  said  nothing  and  then  he  was  gone. 

Samantha 

When  he  jumped,  all  most  of  us  saw  was  his  scarf,  a  red  flashing  ribbon 
after  him  like  a  comet's  tail.  I  think  I've  seen  him  before  but  I'm  not  sure. 

Ryan 

That  killed  the  party  quick.  Everyone  left  alone. 
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Greer  Dauphin,  Torso  Composition,  charcoal  on  paper,  2/^x3  V-i  (.76  x  1.1  m). 
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Elizabeth  Wilson 

Rehabilation 


I  slammed 

his  dented  rusty  door, 

stomped  down  the 

grease-stained  concrete  stairs 

— tired  of  being 

muted. 

Driving  past  silent 

warehouse  skeletons,  gnarled  gray 

branches,  abandoned  auto  bodies 

I  recalled 

sparse  notes,   irregular  phone  calls. 

One  week  later  I  rang  to  lie: 
"His  lips  cradle  better 
than  yours 
ever  could." 

That  freezing  night  a  cardboard  box  heavy  with 

the  dead  bonsai  tree  he  promised  to  water 

my  frazzled  toothbrush  from  Sunday  mornings  sharing  his  pedestal 

sink 

the  happy-anniversary  i-love-you-so-much  cards  that  blanketed  his 

shelves  and  table  tops 

my  abstract  painting  of  a  bouquet  of  pink  flowers  waiting  by  a  flight  of 

deep  red  stairs 

arrived  with  a  thud  at  my  heavy  wooden  door 

marring  my  area  rug. 

As  I  uprooted  the  brittle  bonsai, 

planting  it  afresh  in  a  black-plastic-lined  tomb, 

I  heard 

one  lone  man  sobbing 

in  the  creaking  elevator  shaft. 
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Four  months  passed 

—  my  musical  rehab  — 

entire  nights  spent  reading  post-modern  novels  by  classical 

guitar  string  melodies  in 

tan  cinderblock  practice  rooms  the  size  of  phone  booths. 

Midnight  organ  chords  boomed, 

clamoring  through  thin  conservatory  walls, 

reawakening  interior  pages  long-suffocated. 

The  forgotten  student  lounge  offered 

grungy  pastel  plush 

snuggled  amongst 

invisible  mold,  off-key  pianos,  and  empty  silver 

cymbals. 


Yfcay    r».  •    ••    •  I <  ny 

tha    lnflnita    synapaa    of    whit*    )u.«(.av)    than 
•Alia    chiiln;    tha    dawn    with    storybook    syntax... 


Ani  Volkan,  Your  Eyes,  film  on  intaglio  process,  4x6"  (10.16  x  15.24  cm). 
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Christopher  Daniel 

L  envoi  -  To:  MM  and  SS 


"Good  Morning"  on  the  chessboard  staircase,  same  as  last  year,  and  its  hard 

rubber-plates, 

Over  and  over,  descending  and  listening  to  the  landscaper's  chatter. 

They  say,  "Slow  down,  you  forgot  your  jacket," 

But  I've  come  to  expect  words  from  people. 

This  April-in-September  weather  is  worse  then  I  remember. 

Help  and  lunch  are  usually  late,  and  the  chicken-salad  always 

Has  brown-edged  apples  in  it. 

I'd  planned  on  rubbing  elbows  with  Marie. 

She'd  called  again,  this  time,  to  say 

That  the  children  returned  to  school,  and  as  she  hissed  her 

Words,  the  phone  distorted 

In  loud  wood-bench  cafes. 

Lunch  crowds  hoofed  past  each  other, 

So  I  glanced  through  the  frosted  window, 

And  kept  pace  with  the  tires  turning  the  cracked  streets. 

Mom  called,  "Your  father's  birthday,  don't  forget  a  card." 

The  steamy  downtown  day  bends  the  sunlight 

And  obscures  faces,  coating  them  in  a  warm  bright 

That  whips  the  skin,  and  sweats  out  the  vodka. 

She  knew  I'd  only  stay  a  minute. 

I  pause  my  finger  in  front  of  the  pasty  elevator  button,  hoping 

For  a  last  minute  straggling  companion,  but  the  crushing  door  completes  its  cvcle. 

Through  the  window  the  shrinking  valets  smoke  cigarettes, 
And  shoot  each  other  the  middle  finger. 
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Oak  office  and  old  smoke-leather. 

"Batteries  are  dead,"  he  says  shaking  the  phone  so  bits  of  plastic 

Rattle  inside  the  casing. 

We  exchange  handshakes  after  noon,  and  his  have  that  thick  coppery-odor  of  old 

change. 

"Tomorrow  I'll  call."  Thinking  that 

I'd  planned  on  putting  up  this  mache  apology, 

And  drinking  wry  coffee  from  a  better  maker. 

The  bread  factory,  at  night,  near  the  interstate, 

With  its  climbing  tower  and  sugar  smell, 

Drives  its  steam  upwards  and  prattles  as  young  thirty-somethings  at  martini  dinner, 

Reclaiming  some  youth  on  a  Thursday  night  as  I  watch  across  the  room. 

"He  must  be  a  summer  baby,  Mike  will  want  to  wait." 

I  choke  down  the  thick  bisque  and  clean  the  stray  crumbs  from  the  cloth, 

Crushing  them  with  my  finger  and  flicking  them  under  the  table. 

The  wine  spins  alone 

After  itself, 

Chasing  and  dancing  around  the  thin-stemmed  glass. 

Outside,  the  valets 
Still  shirk  in  the  alley. 


John  Godsey,  Jusf  Visiting  I,  silver  gelatin,  8  x  10"  (20.3  x  25.4  cm 
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John  Godsey 


53  Days 


The  atomic  breakup 

I  am  Echo  now 

Did  you  notice  me  calling  after 

Did  you  notice  me  at  all 

Pull  apart  our  molecules 

You  will  only  find  a  boy 

Escaping 

You  will  only  find  a  girl 

In  waiting 

I  have  to  clean  up  this  mess 
Before  I  can  abandon  it 


Chuck  Smith,  Bobbing  for  Armoircs,  aquatint  etching,  II  \  \U"  [279  x  35.56  cm). 
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Hillary  Kellum 


Little  Worries 


Closets  hang  open, 
An  invitation  to  stay. 
Just  hide  from  the  world. 

Small  things  fit  in  closets, 
Shoes,  secrets,  and  little  worries, 
Held  high  above  me. 

Dark  moments  in  musty  light 
Were  prayers,  a  hope 
That  something  might  snap  open, 
A  gaping  wound  to  elsewhere, 
A  refuge  from  chaos. 

Things  stay  solid, 
Wounds  closed. 

Closets  still  open, 
But  they  shrink. 
I  unfold  out  of  closets, 
Blink  into  bright  lights. 

Little  worries  grow  large. 
They  spill  out  of  my  haven, 
To  coil  around  my  ankles. 

I  can  only  shut  the  door. 
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Pulling  the  Rug  Out 

By  Laura  Lee  Price  Burks 


Nikki  Ryberg,  Untitled,  oil  on  wood,  2x2'  (60.96  x  60.96  cm) 
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knocked  on  my  friend's  door,  waiting  for  it  to  swing  open  and 
reveal  her  beckoning  me  in  with  open  arms.  Instead,  Abigail  looked  at  me,  and  at 
the  overnight  bag  I  was  carrying  which  wasn't  intended  for  her  apartment,  and 
turned  around  for  me  to  follow  her  in.  I  stood  in  the  kitchen;  she  sat.  I  mumbled 
incoherently  and  repetitively  about  what  I'd  done  in  the  fifteen  minutes  since  I'd 
talked  to  her  last  (she  was  the  first  person  I  called  after  I  found  out),  about  the 
state  in  which  I'd  left  my  dad,  about  what  I  had  to  do  the  next  day,  et  cetera  et 
cetera.  On  and  on. 

After  several  minutes  of  this,  she  finally  blinked,  "Well,"  as  she  began  her 
first  and  only  reply,  "at  least  college  is  paid  for." 

I  left  and  drove  to  my  mother's  house.  I  went  straight  upstairs  and  sat  in 
a  closet.  It  was  there  that  I  tore  through  a  train  case  full  of  my  baby  pictures.  My 
mother  took  most  of  them,  so  she's  often  absent  in  the  frame.  It  was  7:00  or  8:00  on 
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a  Sunday  night,  and  after  I  got  through  the  pictures  and  could  process  what  had 
just  happened,  I  wanted  to  go  see  her.  I  actually  tried  to  go  to  the  fucking  morgue. 
I  braced  myself  for  cold,  tile,  echoes,  and  everything  with  the  pale  blue  tint  of 
death.  I  would  have  been  like  one  of  those  Sicilian  women  who  throw  themselves 
on  coffins  of  sons  and  husbands.  Those  women  know  the  rug  has  been  pulled  out 
from  under  them  and  they  just  need  to  run  their  bare  feet  across  it  one  last  time. 

In  the  days  between  when  her  body  was  found,  Sunday,  and  the 
memorial  service,  Wednesday,  I  was  only  nauseous  and  jittery  when  I  wasn't 
doing  something,  and  there  was  so  much  to  be  done.  These  gaps  in  activity,  of 
course,  were  inevitable  in  the  considerable  amount  of  time  I  spent  driving  from 
my  mother's  house  to  the  funeral  home  to  the  church  to  my  house  to  my 
grandmother's,  et  cetera  et  cetera.  A  strange,  vain  paranoia  smacked  me  at  every 
stoplight;  while  driving  I  would  spontaneously  burst  into  crying  panics  and 
moans  of  "Please  come  back,  please  come  back,  please  come  back,  please  come 
back."  I  begged  not  out  of  naivete,  but  desperation;  I  was  waiting,  saying  it  as 
many  times  as  it  took  to  meet  whatever  quota  there  was  and  to  grant  my  wish. 
However,  as  soon  as  my  car  was  stopped  I  sat  up  straight,  was  obsessed  with  the 
fact:  My  mother's  dead.  I  have  no  mother.  My  mother  left  me.  I  wondered  how  many 
people  in  surrounding  and  passing  cars  could  tell.  It  was  stamped  on  my 
forehead.  How  many  can  read  me?  How  many  are  in  just  as  much  pain? 

In  order  to  get  a  corpse  past  the  morgue  and  funeral  home,  it  must  be 
identified  twice  -  once  upon  someone  finding  the  body,  at  the  morgue  or  on-site, 
and  a  second  time  at  the  funeral  home,  before  the  body  is  prepared  for  display  or 
cremation.  Even  though  I  wasn't  officially  able  to  recognize  my  mom  because  of 
my  age,  I  insisted  on  accompanying  her  friend,  Sheila,  to  do  so.  My  grandmother 
didn't  want  to  see  her  daughter;  she  said  "Your  momma  was  a  pretty  woman, 
and  I'd  like  to  remember  her  that  way."  So,  the  best  friend  and  the  only  daughter 
went  in,  to  a  musty,  sterile  room  which  was  bare  except  for  the  open  particleboard 
box  immediately  across  from  the  door,  on  a  display  table  in  front  of  muted 
curtains,  and  a  stiff  couch  against  the  left  wall,  which  was  facing  the  right  wall. 
The  right  wall  was  made  entirely  of  mirrors.  Sheila  hung  back  as  I  approached 
the  box,  which  was  covered  with  a  plain  white  sheet,  which  had  this  orange 
plastery  head  underneath  it  that  was  my  mother's  . . .  kind  of.  Her  features  were 
saggy,  hair  oily,  skin  orange  from  the  pancake  makeup.  I  wanted  to  tell  someone 
to  take  it  off,  to  insist  on  seeing  her  blue  and  bruised  rather  than  wearing  such 
awful  foundation  after  she  spent  her  entire  adult  life  searching  for  the  perfect 
shade  to  match  her  very  porcelain,  very  rosy  skin.  The  great  irony  of  my  mother's 
life:  she  died  with  a  bad  haircut  and  ended  up  with  orange  skin. 

I  thought  I  saw  her  face  twitch  a  little,  but  I  knew  it  didn't.  The  more  I 
looked  at  her,  the  stranger  and  less  human  she  became.  Since  her  skin  was 
draped  across  her  now-strong  features,  she  looked  a  little  ape-like.  I  was  pissed 
that  my  last  image  of  my  mother  was  ape-like.  She  was  not  ape-like.  I  stumbled 
back  to  the  couch  and  watched  myself  red-faced,  silent,  mouthing  "Momma" 
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desperately  in  the  same  clothes  I'd  been  wearing  since  my  life  was  something  I 
had  a  grasp  on.  Sheila  walked  to  her  solemn  body  and  petted  her  hair,  talked  to 
her.  Of  all  places,  I  wanted  to  stay  there,  in  the  room,  with  my  mom.  Not  looking  at 
her,  just  with  her. 

Included  in  the  very  economical  cremation  package  I  purchased  was  a 
pink,  fake  suede  sign-in  book  for  the  memorial  service.  It  displayed  the 
crematory's  logo  loud  and  proud  on  the  front.  I  can't  believe  that  I  actually  used  it, 
that  I  let  people  leave  names  and  addresses  and  condolences  in  pink  suede,  but  in 
the  days  after  her  death,  I  just  didn't  care  to  plan  a  lot.  I  didn't  care  to  plan  a 
lavish  memorial  service  for  my  mother.  I  just  wanted  to  get  it  over  with.  That  might 
be  the  one  aspect  of  it  all  that  gives  me  pangs  of  guilt:  my  carelessness  and 
coldness  in  the  face  of  constructing  an  appropriate  tribute.  But  I  reason  with  my 
now-self  using  my  then-self's  logic:  must  keep  moving,  must  keep  going,  what  else  is 
there  to  do?  Let's  get  it  over  with.  I  don't  want  to  wait  for  the  ashes.  Do  people  really  want 
to  look  at  a  box  on  an  attar?  Can  we  schedule  it  for  tomorrow?  The  only  reason  I 
scheduled  it  in  the  afternoon  and  not  at  the  rooster's  crow  the  day  after  planning 
was  so  that  my  friends  could  come  after  their  exams. 

It  was  ten  days  before  Christmas  and  my  best  friends  were  sitting  in  high 
school,  being  grilled  on  grammar  and  precal,  while  I  was  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  creeping,  clinging  smell  of  formaldehyde. 

Abigail's  mom  has  buried  -  actually,  cremated  -  two  of  the  four  other 
people  in  her  immediate  family,  so  for  the  first  time  since  I'd  known  her  I  took 
what  she  was  saying  seriously  when  I  went  to  see  her  the  morning  of  the  service. 
She  looked  me  directly  in  the  eyes,  and  after  offering  to  get  me  a  key  to  her  and 
Abigail's  apartment  - 1  already  knew  where  they  hid  the  spare,  but  kept  my 
mouth  shut  -  she  told  me  some  of  the  most  significant  information  I'd  gotten  in 
two  days,  "No  one  -  no  one  -  can  tell  you  what  is  and  what  is  not  appropriate. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  for  you,  not  them.  You  can  leave  right  after  the  service,  if 
you  want  to." 

I  had  carte  blanche.  I  was  empowered. 

I  didn't  have  the  time  or  energy  to  consider  even  finding  a  studio-shot 
portrait  of  my  mother  to  blow  up  so  that  she  could  loom  over  the  attendees, 
smiling  benignly  while  they  eulogized  a  woman  who  no  longer  looked  like  any 
professional  photograph  of  herself.  Her  ashes  hadn't  come  in  from  the 
crematorium  yet,  and  it  struck  me  as  exceedinglv  weird  for  Abigail's  mom  to 
suggest  displaying  the  pine  box,  anyway.  I  didn't  plan  on  putting  up  any  kind  of 
symbolic  representation.  Aren't  1  display  enough? 

But  she  insisted,  and  I  listened. 

I  borrowed  my  favorite  picture  of  my  mom  from  my  grandmother.  It  was 
taken  in  the  late  70's;  her  hair  is  long  and  frizzy,  parted  in  the  middle.  She  has  a 
mischievous,  knowing  smirk  on  her  face  and  is  leaning  over  the  handlebars  of  a 
bicycle.  She  is  beautiful. 
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Nikki  Ryberg,  Untitled,  oil  on  wood,  5x5'  (1.52  x  1.52  m) 


The  thing  is:  the  picture's  only  a  5x7.  It  was  displayed  above  a  ring  of 
flowers  which  undeniably  overwhelmed  it  in  both  size  and  brightness.  Instead  of 
letting  my  mother  look  benevolently  down  upon  those  she  left,  or  providing  a 
reassuring  focal  point  for  the  gathered  mourners,  I  felt  like  I'd  insulted  her.  No 
one  could  see  how  amazing  she  was  from  more  than  twenty  feet  away. 

As  2:00  -  the  time  set  for  the  service  -  neared,  time  slowed  down,  there 
was  less  and  less  preparation  to  take  care  of,  and  a  flood  of  irrelevant  realizations 
came  to  me:  I'm  running  around  here  like  a  fucking  party  planner,  like  a  Jwstess.  My  dad 
doesn't  know  how  to  get  here.  I  haven't  eaten  today.  Is  someone  picking  my  grandmother 
up  and  bringing  her?  This  is  the  last  major  event  of  my  mother's  life  and  my  hair  looks 
like  hell. 

After  fifteen  minutes  of  delays  and  waiting  for  my  mom's  habitually  late 
friends,  I  linked  my  arm  with  Abigail's  as  we  moved  in  our  two-person  miniature 
parade  toward  the  best  seats  in  the  house. 
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I  got  through  the  service  without  drowning,  mostly  by  not  listening.  I  was 
alert,  though.  I  watched  the  pastor  intently,  was  lulled  by  the  rhythm  of  his 
prayers,  nudged  Abigail  during  points  of  interest,  could  see  Sheila  bury  herself  in 
her  husband  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  and  picked  up  on  a  few  of  my  friends 
sniffling  behind  me.  I  learned  later  that  they  were  proud  of  me  for  my  stoicism,  for 
keeping  it  together. 

The  pastor  eulogized,  friends  read  prayers  and  whatever  else  was  to  be 
expected,  and  then  I  was  called  to  speak.  And  then  the  levee  broke. 

I  had  planned  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  say,  had  gone  through  it  in  my 
head  with  composure  and  gravity,  but  as  soon  as  I  opened  my  mouth  at  the 
microphone  I  was  doing  well  to  breathe.  That  was  the  difficult  part,  breathing. 
Scores  of  people  had  watched  me  buzz  around  and  plan  and  prepare,  had  sat 
with  me  silently  through  the  service,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  couldn't  manage  to  see, 
couldn't  breathe. 

It  was  all  I  could  do  to  take  the  shaky,  deep  breaths  of  a  person  who  is 
hyperventilating,  blurt  out  a  phrase  (four  words,  max),  and  repeat  the  cycle  until  I 
got  it  all  out.  I  found  a  distinctly  bare  space  on  the  back  wall  of  the  sanctuary  to 
look  at  and  focused  hard. 

In  all  the  years  that  I  got  to  know  my  mom,  she  was  never  happy  here,  and  I  hope 
that,  wherever  she  is,  she's  found  what  she  was  looking  for. 

After  the  service,  I  made  the  mistake  of  bolting  down  the  left  aisle.  Some 
distant  cousin  grabbed  me  by  both  arms. 

"Hey,  honey,  do  you  remember  me?" 

"No,  I  don't,  actually." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"...  Yes,  I'm  sure."  It  was  blunt  and  a  reply  which  I  would  usually  only 
think  to  myself  - 1  knew  I  was  supposed  to  know  her  -  but  this  woman  was 
stalling  me  and  I  knew  the  longer  she  talked  the  more  people  would  begin  to  circle 
in  on  me.  Carte  blanche. 

"I'm  your  cousin  Ruth!  I  used  to  live  down  the  street  from  your 
grandmother.  You  and  your  momma  came  to  see  me  in  my  town  home  once,  don't 
you  remember?" 

"Oh!  Right.  Uh,  sorry  ...  I  have  to  go  . . .  take  care  of  something." 

And  then  I  ran. 

A  few  days  later,  I  broke.  I  called  Abigail,  incoherent,  sobbing  so  hard  she 
couldn't  understand  what  I  was  saying.  I'm  not  sure  I  was  even  speaking  words, 
but  eventually  I  reached  speech.  I  was  begging  Abigail  to  tell  me  that  it  gets  better. 

"It  doesn't.  You'll  think  about  it  less  often,  eyentuallv,  but  when  it  comes 
back  to  you  it's  exactly  the  same." 

She  was  right. 
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Nikki  Ryberg,  Untitled,  oil  on  wood,  2x2  (60.96  x  60.96  cm 
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Nicole  Rohr 


Eleven  Vices 


Seaweed. 

she's  okay  eating  this 

not  sure  what  it  contains. 

Salt. 

her  first  kiss. 

Lake  Michigan  —  17  years  old. 

Sweat 

Sandalwood. 

her  first  love's  favorite  scent  —  17  years  old. 

Sexuality 

Secrets. 

a  secret  society  with  Kaylor. 

they  read  Bridge  to  Terebithia  and 

build  a  treehouse  —  8  years  old. 

Sister. 

could  not  live  without  her  — FOREVER. 
(73  years?). 

Seriousness. 

strained  smiles. 

still  happening  —  21  years  old. 

Sand. 

freaks  her  out  — whole  life. 
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Tryg  Hot,  Untitled,  watercolor  and  charcoal  on  arches,  3.71  x  3.75'  (1.13  x  LIS  m) 


Sneakers. 

black  Vans  with  pink  laces. 

bought  at  the  beach  —  14  years  old. 

Survival. 

started  in  Florida  —  18  years  old. 

Starvation. 

started  at  14  years  old. 

cause:  wedding  photos. 


After  observing  bottles /jars  at  an  art  show,  Nicole  decided  to  compose 
her  own  contents.  They  are  decidedly  more  pleasent. 

CAN  THE  WAY  IN  WHICH  A  PERSON'S  MIND  WORKS  BE  ART? 
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Justin  Fargason 


Hymn  No.  332 


I  forget  my  grandfather  being  offered  to  the  worms 
that  Dad  and  I  didn't  capture  as  fish  bait  but  remember 
years  before  when  he  sang  the  chorus  of  an  old  hymn, 
"Up  From  the  Grave  He  Arose,"  at  the  Easter  service 
so  proudly  that  I  believed  his  cancer  would  leave  him. 

I  remember  the  last  walk  through  his  house 
flashbacks  of  dark  suits  and  the  Piedmont  soil 
absorbing  the  rain  as  church  bells  echoed  longer 
than  the  thundering  gunshots  of  the  Marine  salute 
I  remember  packing  my  favorite  books  and  praying 
that  the  Opelika  sunset  finds  my  dreams  quickly. 

The  night  I  needed  him  the  most  I  saw  him  sitting 
in  his  favorite  room  in  the  Crape-myrtle  twilight, 
smiling  and  awestruck  at  the  man  I  was  becoming. 
He  did  not  offer  a  word  but  left  quickly  before 
I  woke  in  an  instant  of  trembling  calm. 


Tryg  Hoff,  Untitled]  watercolc 


larcoa 
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Charlie  Peters 


A  Silent,  Impatient  Spider 


A  silent,  impatient  spider,  dirt  brown, 
Sits  on  a  desk  in  a  room, 
A  stark  white,  left-handed  desk  in  the  room. 
Lacking  two  legs,  six  like  an  insect, 

The  spider  hurries, 

It  fumbles  across. 

Pausing  once  to  brave  the  surface, 
It  catches  my  eye. 

Brown  like  a  bug  and  revealed  on  the  white,  it  catches  the  eye. 
Stuck  in  the  center,  framed  and  displayed, 
The  specimen  sits, 
Unsure  of... 

A  mistake!  An  uproar —  the  noises  and  voices  around 
Assaulting  the  spider. 
The  noises  of  voices  from  voices  around! 
Unnoticed  yet  noticing,  surrounded  by  sound 

It  speeds  to  the  left 

To  avoid  the  din. 

It  runs  from  the  words  it  will  not  speak, 
Of  ideas  and  feelings  silenced. 
Without  a  mind,  a  voice,  a  web, 
Without  two  legs  and  brown  like  a  bug. 

Across  the  white,  away  from  the  sound, 

A  spider  skips  to  the  sides. 

Finding  its  place —  the  safety  and  shade —  a  spider  stays  on  the  sides. 

Crawling  along,  mostly  unseen, 

It  circles, 

Its  circles  unknown. 
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Achipelago  Continent 


/.  Preface 


This  collaborative  collection  of  "traditional"  Japanese  haiku  poems  features  fifty-four  works  by 
thirteen  contributors  and  spans  six  languages.  My  parameters  were  both  narrow  and  permissive:  All  poems 
follow  the  formal  structure  of  the  haiku;  Content  qualifies  as  mundane  and  concrete;  each  haiku  relates  at 
least  two  distinct  "stories,  whether  couched  accessibly  in  the  poem  s  text  or  indecipherably 
autobiographically  "confessional. 

Read  as  a  discontinuous  text,  the  collection  appears  on  the  surface  to  lack  structural  narrative, 
thematic,  and  stylistic  coherence.  The  haiku's  rigid  conventions  and  the  mundane  context  are  undermined  by 
the  competing  submerged  stories.  This  narrative  schizophrenia  achieves  reconciliation  though  the  body  s 
overarching  paradox.  The  procedural,  ordinary,  and  universal  merges  with  the  experimental,  unique,  and 
personal.  At  every  level,  then,  the  work  produces  a  shared  experience,  a  personal  epiphany,  cyclical 
monotony,  and  amorphous  cacophony.  This  is  (y)our  story. 
-Cal  Woodruff 

Contributors;  Cal  Woodruff,  Jason  Gruber,  Aaron  Edwards,  Gowoon  Koo,  Brandon  Underwood,  Chad 
LeCroix,  Chuck  Smith,  Victor  Thompson ,  Christopher  Bayerle,  Jamie  Crothers,  Caroline  Clark,  Avera 
Guthrey,  Nick  White 
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II.  Fault  Lines 

Glistening 

It  is  so  pretty 

But  smells  a  little  fishy 

I  water  it  down 


Rust 

Your  face  is  classic 

A  year  from  being  antique 

But  it  needs  some  work 


Primogeniture 
Mom's  tiny  teapot 
Only  ever  made  three  cups 
The  first  was  the  best 


To  a  Classmate 

O  Girl  in  my  row 

Desks  that  heaven  has  aligned 

Your  hair  looks  awful 


She  needs  to  find  another  hobby,  this  is  getting  ridiculous 

Colors  smother  me 

From  confections  of  patchwork 

Perched  upon  the  walls 
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III.  Earthquakes 


Untitled 

I  was  a  young  child 

Who  thought  that  Pennsylvania 

was  Transylvania 


Untitled 

Stop  lights,  red  and  green 
told  to  go  just  to  be  stopped 
Let's  go  tear  them  down 


Limiting  Passport  Haiku 

I  don't  have  a  voice 

Without  you,  my  language  of  love. 

But  I  speak  alone. 

[Translated  from  French] 


Bottled  Ship 

Dust  covers  my  sky, 

Wind  never  blows  in  my  world, 

What  is  my  purpose? 


I  want  to  go  home 

But  I  would  not  be 

So  fucking  sick  of  waiting 

Were  I  a  good  man 


Medication 

Still  looking  through  lines 
I  have  nothing  to  hide  here 
If  you  want  to  know 


No.  20 

I  want  to  go  home 

Keeps  repeating  in  his  head 

He  really  doesn't 


Authentic  Haiku 
I  speak  the  Island, 
Japan.  I'll  sing  her  story 
It  will  sound  like  noise 
[Translated  from  Japanese] 


Mobility 

I  knew  a  poor  girl 

who  sold  her  car  for  a  doj 

that  didn't  like  her. 


Ambiguous 
I  strove  to  write  this 
Thinking  of  nothing  but  you 
I  wish  it  had  worked 


Untitled 

brown,  pink  polka  dots 
fashion  fad  of  the  summer 
with  a  leash  to  match 
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IV.  Continental  Drift 


It  Really  Is 

Love:  a  battlefield? 

But  if  you  meet  your  soulmate 

Step  past  the  corpses 


Untitled 

search  for  a  small  dog 

fell  in  love,  at  fifteen  weeks 

she  weighs  thirty  pounds 


Cuddles! 

Are  you  still  awake? 
Always  a  pointless  question 
Answer  if  you  are 


Springtime 

Having  stubbed  my  toe 
On  a  happy  garden  gnome 
I  killed  the  flowers 


Love  Haiku 

Ten  Haikus  for  you 

I  love  you  with  all  my  heart 

Can  you  roll  over? 


Fairy  Tale  Ending 

Damn  I  have  to  pee 

My  bladder's  like  a  princess 

On  soft  mattresses 


Drop-off 

Ducklings  in  a  row 

Mommy's  town  car  blocks  the  drive 

Off  to  school  they  go. 


The  Beach 

Bodies  in  the  sun 

Sand  slipping  beneath  my  toes 

I  hate  the  seagulls. 


/ 
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V.  Failed  Diplomacy,  Insincere  Associations 


Andy  Lennon 
I'm  andy  Warhol 
Inauthentic  Repeated. 
Now,  "Come  together." 

Tunnels 

Track  is  well-oiled 

So  that,  coming  in  or  out, 

These  trains  run  on  time 

One  to  One 

Everyone  should  learn 
The  pigeonhole  principle 
So  that  we  will  fit 

Dentist  Drill 

First  a  soft  prickle 

to  ease  me  in,  numb  my  jaw 

He'll  be  drilling  soon 

Leaky  Faucet  Haiku 
Rusty  pipe  dripping, 
Corroded,  pocked,  Diseased  drain 
Sickly,  Perfect  Pair 

Inhaler  Haiku 

Throat  Locked — Quick!  Find  it... 
In  her  drawers?  Smells... Musty... 
Old?...  Stale?...  I  love  it.... 

Edge  or  Veg 

For  fresh  hot  small  square 
I  would  give  up  my  morals 
Meat  is  not  a  sin 


Get  in  behind  me  Haiku 
Don't  cut!  Wait  your  turn 
You'll  back  me,  he's  after 
We're  chained  together. 

Turtle  Haiku 

Testing  the  waters 

Head  leaves  home  without  warning 

Then  quickly  recedes 

Loreleis  Haiku 
Fast-paced  give-and-take 
So  clever  laced  with  meaning 
From  my  mouth  to  yours 

Refreshing  Gulp  Haiku 

the  Teabag  settles 

Head  Hung,  Blown  back,  grueling  Job. 

Drink  up.  you've  earned  it. 

pieaches 

I  love  them 

women  are  bored  bv  them 

perfect  tits 

[Translated  from  Spanish] 

Clubbed  Haiku 
Table-Top  Tango 
Slimy,  sallow  "seductress" 
Dudes'  dollars  drooping 
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VI.  At  the  same  dinner-table-talk 


Untitled 

Eat.  Sleep.  Drink.  Read.  Stop. 
Now  think  only  of  yourself. 
If  only  I  could. 


Untitled 

It's  too  hard  for  me 

now.  really  need  to  Pee 

bad. 

wah  wah  la  wah  wah 


H3P04 

Phosphoric  acid 
Lubricating  my  Throat  now 
Ahh!  delicious  coke 


Untitled 

Little  strainer  spoon 
A  quiet  revolution 
You  make  my  Veggies 


Untitled  CCCLXXIV 
Penny  Beer  Thursday... 
Some  Pressure  on  the  bladder 
Porcelain  relief 


Wish 

Constant  dieting 

Pretty  much  always 

hungry 

I  love  pop-tart  cake 


I  made  it  myself 
Apple  bourbon  rests 
Safely  above  the  mantle 
No  one  will  drink  it. 
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VII.  (At  least  for)  Now  We're  Talkin'! 


Distilled 

Pat  bam  splat  kersplash 
Rumble  grumble  hiss  bubble 
Even  susurrus 


Homage  to  Mike  Ackley  Haiku 
Mine,  melodious 
My  Michael,  music-maker 
meets  Me  mid-morning 


Homage  to  Mike  Ackley  Haiku 
Mine,  melodious 
My  Michael,  music-maker 
meets  Me  mid-morning 


When  we  wake  Haiku 

Brief  Breaths  Holding  Heat 

Elusive,  Illusory 

Waft,  Wait.    Stay,  Still.  Sleep. 


When  we  wake  Haiku 

Brief  Breaths  Holding  Heat 

Elusive,  Illusory 

Waft,  Wait.   Stay,  Still.  Sleep. 


Untitled 

The  notebooks 

He  looks  at  many;  But 

Can  only  write  one. 

[Translated  from  German] 


It's  Morning! 
Dangling  Chinese  Thing 
Jangling  when  I  move  The  bed 
Wake  up  my  roommate 


Tree 

Tree  so  tall  and  big 

I  hope  I  don't  fall  from  it. 

ah-ah-ah-ah  ouch 
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VIII.  Epilogue:  The  Archipelago  Continent 

Lost  in  the  South 

I  danced  to  the  South 

Back  home,  North  threatens  South.  O! 

These  united  states.... 

[Translated  from  Korean] 


Untitled 

All  are  crowded  in 
around  barrels  of  fire 
sea-cold  hands  are  warm 


Stranded  Mainland  Haiku 

archipelago 

chained  islands  strain  to  join  up 

Longing,  Converging 


1  vx 
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Paul  Bl 


om 


Blood,  Paint, 
and  Rubber 


X 


om  stood  at  the  corner  of  12th  Street  and  Gardendale  Avenue,  running 
his  fingers  down  the  spine  of  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  savoring  the  touch  of  the 
tattered  binding  as  he  waited  for  the  stoplight  to  change.  His  knees  were  aching 
from  the  long  walk  from  his  apartment  to  the  town  square,  a  walk  that  was  getting 
longer  with  each  passing  week.  He  sighed,  wondering  how  many  more  walks  his 
fifty-seven-year-old  bones  could  take.  Only  a  couple  more  blocks  until  he  could 
find  a  bench  in  Brigham  Memorial  Park,  rest  his  legs,  and  reread  one  of  his 
favorite  books,  simultaneously  eavesdropping  on  the  gossip  of  other  Durand 
citizens.  When  the  light  over  Gardendale  Avenue  changed  to  yellow,  Tom  shifted 
and  caught  a  glare  of  sunlight  in  his  eyes  from  the  large  storefront  window  of  Blue 
Tunes  Music,  the  local  instrument-and-repair  shop  that  dominated  the  corner.  He 
glanced  back  toward  the  window  as  a  twenty-something  employee  in  torn  jeans 
and  a  yellow  vest  washed  the  windows,  each  swipe  of  his  squeegee  removing  a 
strip  of  soapy  water  and  increasing  the  glare. 

Tom  glanced  down  at  the  book  in  his  hands  once  more,  flipping  through 
the  yellowed  curling  pages.  When  his  eyes  returned  to  the  stoplight,  it  had 
changed  to  red,  and  the  pedestrian  sign  was  flashing  its  little  white  man,  frozen 
forever  halfway  to  his  destination.  Tom  shut  his  book  and  stepped  off  the  curb 
and  onto  the  crosswalk.  It  was  a  warm  day  with  onlv  a  few  wisps  of  cloud  dotting 
the  otherwise  clear  Georgia  sky.  Tom  allowed  himself  a  little  smile,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  he  caught  a  flash  of  dark  purple  in  his  peripheral  vision. 

He  turned  just  in  time  to  look  the  driver  straight  in  the  eve  before  the  pain 
tore  into  his  pelvis  and  abdomen.  The  smear  of  purple  was  sliding  across  his 
vision,  mixing  with  the  white  illuminated  pedestrian  and  the  red  stoplight  and 
countless  other  colors.  What's  a  young  girl  like  that  doing  driving  a  purple  station 
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Pg.  82:  Juliet  Pruitt,  Untitled,  oil  on  canvas,  18  x  36"  (45.7  x  91.4  cm). 
Pg.  89:  Juliet  Pruitt,  Untitled,  oil  on  canvas,  18  x  36"  (45.7  x  91.4  cm). 
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wagon?  he  wondered,  trying  to  ignore  the  pain  spreading  up  his  rib  cage  and 
down  into  his  legs.  And  what  a  strange  thing  to  think  at  a  time  like  this,  he  observed.  It 
felt  as  if  his  pelvis  had  exploded,  sending  shards  of  bone  digging  into  every  organ 
in  his  body.  When  he  struck  the  asphalt,  he  finally  heard  the  screeching  tires  and 
then  someone  screaming.  He  could  feel  warm  stickiness  at  the  back  of  his  head. 
His  book  was  gone.  He  tried  to  lift  his  head  from  the  road  to  look  for  it  but  could 
only  manage  to  roll  his  eyes  back  far  enough  to  see  the  statue  in  the  town  square. 

"Mom!  He's  down  on  the  ground,  and  he's  barely  moving!" 

His  eyes  rolled  around  and  he  found  the  person  screaming.  It  was  the 
teenager  who'd  hit  him,  and  she  was  screaming  into  a  cell  phone.  Behind  her  on 
the  corner,  a  man  in  a  jogging  suit  was  talking  to  911.  Tom  tried  to  focus  on  the 
girl,  but  his  brain  felt  three  sizes  too  big  for  his  skull  and  his  eyes  couldn't  focus. 
She  was  fading  out,  nothing  more  now  than  a  red  t-shirt  and  long  black  cords, 
hair  that  rested  around  a  face  he  could  no  longer  make  out. 

"Mom!  What  do  I  do?" 

The  girl's  words  summoned  the  fragment  of  a  memory.  Mommy,  what 
happens  next?  For  a  moment,  he  didn't  understand  why  those  words  had  echoed 
in  the  back  of  his  head,  but  the  desperation  and  terror  in  that  girl's  voice  brought 
back  a  memory  that  had  been  hiding  deep  in  the  back  of  his  mind.  He  felt  empty, 
drained,  and  he  fought  to  stay  in  the  present,  to  stay  alert  and  not  lose 
consciousness,  but  the  more  the  teenager  screamed  at  her  mother,  the  more  distant 
everything  else  became.  As  his  eyes  slipped  shut,  even  her  voice  faded  out  and  a 
memory  suddenly  flashed  throughout  his  brain  like  an  electric  jolt.  For  the  last 
fifty  years,  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  nightmare  he'd  had  with  the  elephant. 
He  had  remembered  it  as  a  child,  but  over  the  years,  it  had  faded  away.  By  his 
own  teenage  years,  he  had  managed  to  repress  it  completely.  Bits  and  pieces  came 
back  now  of  the  most  terrifying  nightmare  he'd  ever  experienced,  the  moment  he 
first  came  to  understand  mortality. 

But  he  fought  that  memory.  He  pushed  them  away,  back  into  the  depth  of 
his  brain  where  they'd  been  hiding  for  so  many  years.  There  were  a  few  pieces 
that  surfaced  and  fought  to  come  together,  but  he  struggled  to  scatter  them  so  he 
wouldn't  have  to  relive  the  desperate  lonely  moments.  Instead  of  returning  to  a 
childhood  dream,  he  focused  on  the  memories  of  his  day.  That  dream  he'd  had  so 
long  ago  had  brought  with  it  an  understanding  of  death,  and  if  he  was  reliving 
that  dream,  it  might  mean  he  was  dying.  He  couldn't  let  that  happen.  Not  now. 
He  had  worked  so  hard  for  the  future,  and  that  future  was  only  a  few  more  years 
away.  It  could  not  be  denied  him.  So  he  fought  the  memory  and  concentrated  on 
his  day  leading  up  to  the  moment  of  the  purple  station  wagon.  He  concentrated  so 
diligently  that  soon  everything  else  faded  away.  Soon,  it  felt  as  though  he  was 
reliving  his  day  all  over  again. 

Tom's  eyes  popped  open  as  the  fog  of  sleep  lifted.  Louis  Armstrong  was  on  the 
radio,  but  his  music-making  only  lasted  seven  seconds  before  Tom  rolled  over  to 
turn  off  his  alarm  clock.  The  digitized  numerals  read  7:30  a.m.  He  rolled  out  of  bed 
and  walked  across  the  room.  A  quick  look  out  the  window  of  his  one-bedroom 
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apartment  fulfilled  his  hopes  for  a  clear  April  Saturday.  The  ground  looked  dry, 
and  there  were  hardly  any  clouds  to  bother  the  sun  in  its  slow  trek  across  the  sky. 
The  fourth  day  in  a  row  without  a  hint  of  last  week's  storms.  "Looks  like  another 
sunny  day/'  he  murmured  as  he  went  into  the  bathroom  to  shower. 

By  7:50,  he  was  dressed  and  leaving  his  apartment,  a  book  in  one  hand 
as  he  locked  the  door  with  the  other.  His  apartment,  which  was  on  the  second 
floor,  exited  onto  a  concrete  walkway  with  a  wrought-iron  stairway  to  the 
parking  lot.  As  he  walked  down  the  steps,  he  could  feel  his  knees  creaking  and 
wondered  how  many  more  eight-hour  shifts  he  could  endure.  At  least  today  was 
Saturday. 

On  weekends,  he  broke  routine  and  let  himself  sleep  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  later  than  usual.  Instead  of  driving  across  town  to  compete  with  everyone 
else  on  the  way  to  the  Muscogee  County  Industrial  Park,  he  could  enjoy  his  two 
free  days.  He  could  stroll  around  Durand's  town  square,  get  his  blueberry  muffin 
and  cup  of  coffee,  and  enjoy  the  Durand  Daily,  the  town's  only  newspaper.  Then, 
it  was  off  to  the  park,  down  near  the  high  school,  only  half  a  dozen  blocks  away. 
He  would  find  his  usual  bench,  at  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  sycamores,  and  he  would 
make  a  home  for  himself  until  mid-afternoon,  rereading  one  of  the  four  books  he 
owned.  All  four  were  weather-beaten  and  falling  apart  from  being  read  too  many 
times.  His  copy  of  Great  Expectations  had  belonged  to  his  mother,  dead  almost 
twenty-five  years  now.  In  high  school,  his  class  had  been  assigned  to  read  The 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  Tom  had  simply  forgotten  to 
turn  it  back  in  to  the  teacher.  Next  was  The  American  Collection  of  the  Best  Short 
Fiction  of  1972,  an  anthology  his  brother,  Charlie,  had  given  him  only  a  few  years 
before  their  mother's  death.  Finally,  Toulouse-Lantrec:  Biography  of  a  Master,  which 
Tom  had  purchased  from  a  thrift  store  for  seventy-five  cents  last  June  as  a 
birthday  present  for  himself.  Other  than  a  belated  card  from  his  sister,  Felicia, 
who  lived  in  Birmingham,  the  book  was  the  only  thing  he  received. 

This  month,  it  was  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  that  he  carried  to  the  park 
each  weekend  where  he  could  read  and  indulge  in  one  of  his  most  addictive 
vices:  people-watching.  He  thrilled  in  observing  their  interactions,  innocently 
eavesdropping  on  their  conversations.  They  all  talked  about  inconsequential 
things,  about  people  whom  he  would  never  meet,  experiences  he  might  never 
understand,  but  he  found  it  somehow  peaceful.  Sitting  there,  surrounded  by 
groups  milling  about,  families  enjoying  each  other's  company,  couples  hiding  in 
the  shadows  to  kiss  and  touch,  he  never  felt  alone.  And  someday,  he'd  think  back 
on  each  face  and  gesture  and  he'd  have  the  time  and  money  to  paint  it  all,  those 
few  snatches  of  life  in  Durand  that  seemed  beautiful.  Someday,  when  he  was 
done  with  work,  he  would  open  that  box  of  art  supplies  waiting  for  him  in  the 
back  of  his  closet.  Someday,  his  fingers  would  stop  aching  enough  to  let  him 
enjoy  the  feel  of  a  paintbrush  in  his  hands  once  more. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he  greeted  his  downstairs  neighbor,  Ms.  Dowsley. 
Wrapped  in  a  fluffy  pink  bathrobe,  she  was  busy  sweeping  the  area  in  front  of  her 
door,  but  she  still  took  the  time  to  wave  to  him. 

"Morning,  Tom.  How's  work  going?" 
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'Same  old,  same  old,  ma'am.  Chemicals  come  in,  and  the  rubber  goes 


out. 


Ms.  Dowsley  pursed  her  lips  and  arched  an  eyebrow.  Her  hair  was 
wrapped  in  a  towel,  which  meant  she  had  only  recently  finished  showering. 
Somehow,  though,  she'd  found  the  time  to  put  on  makeup  before  hurrying  outside 
to  sweep.  "Now,  Tom,  we're  all  grown-ups  here,  and  we've  been  neighbors  for 
how  many  years?  When  are  you  gonna  drop  all  this  'ma'am'  junk  and  start 
calling  me  Carla?"  Her  fingers  strummed  the  broom  handle  as  she  grinned  at  him. 

Tom  forced  a  smile.  "Old  habits  die  hard,  I  guess.  My  mother  always 
taught  me  that  good  Southern  boys  say  'ma'am'  when  addressing  a  lady."  He 
was  already  turning  to  head  out  for  the  day.  He  didn't  have  time  to  think  about 
the  widow-Dowsley's  graceful  form  or  her  fifty-four  year-old  skin  that  somehow 

remained  smooth  and  firm.  "Don't  work  too 
hard,  Ms.  Dowsley." 

She  returned  to  her  sweeping,  struggling 
to  rid  her  stoop  of  pollen  and  pine  straw.  "Don't 
be  a  stranger,  Tom.  I'll  get  you  to  stay  for  tea  one 
of  these  days."  She  paused  and  he  was  sure  that 
he  could  feel  her  eyes  on  him  as  he  kept  walking 
away.  "Just  remember  to  call  me  Carla  the  next 
time  you  see  me,  okay?" 

But  it  wasn't  okay.  He  wasn't  willing  to 
admit  that  fact  to  his  neighbors,  especially  on 
such  a  pretty  April  morning.  Instead,  he  kept 
walking,  strolled  past  his  car  in  the  parking  lot 
and  turned  right  onto  the  sidewalk  that  followed 
Baldwin  Street  toward  the  Durand  town  square. 
No,  it  wasn't  okay  at  all  because  the  moment  you 
drop  the  polite  pretenses  and  really  get  to  know  a 
person,  you've  opened  yourself  up  to  the 
possibility  of  losing  them,  of  hurting  them,  or  of 
letting  them  hurt  you. 

When  he  came  to  the  intersection  of 
Baldwin  and  Walsh,  he  paused  and  gazed  down 
Walsh  Boulevard.  A  few  miles  down  was  Mile 
Hill  Cemetery.  It  was  well  out  of  his  sight,  but 
he'd  visited  enough  to  know.  He  pictured  the 
graves  of  his  parents,  side  by  side.  As  he  crossed 
Walsh  and  continued  along  Baldwin  Street,  the  old  resentment  welled  up  inside 
him  as  he  remembered  screaming  at  his  mother  while  they  stood  in  the  family 
kitchen  over  thirty-five  years  ago. 

He  could  still  feel  the  peeling  yellow  linoleum  floor  as  he  dragged  his 
sneakers  over  it  before  finally  exploding,  screaming  at  his  mom  because  his  father 
was  not  there  to  take  it.  "Dad's  a  drunk,  ma.  That's  it.  He  wasted  his  life,  and  now 
he's  dying,  and  it's  his  own  fucking  fault!" 
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The  memory  still  made  him  flinch;  picturing  his  mother's  face,  looking 
older  than  it  should  with  too  many  gray  hairs  from  working  too  many  hours  at 
part-time  jobs  in  order  to  pick  up  the  slack  for  her  alcoholic  husband.  "Tommy," 
his  mother  had  said,  her  voice  weak  and  tired.  "Cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  That's  what 
the  doctor  said.  Our  insurance  couldn't  come  close  to  covering  all  of  the  costs  to 
treat  him.  You  know  we've  been  doing  our  best,  but  costs  just  keep  piling  up." 

The  letter  in  his  pocket  had  caused  him  to  hop  in  his  car,  leave  campus 
and  drive  out  of  Atlanta  and  halfway  across  the  state,  back  to  his  house  in 
Durand.  What  he  had  to  say  to  her  could  not  be  done  over  some  payphone  in  one 
of  the  dorm  hallways.  He  pulled  out  the  letter,  skimmed  down  to  the  final 
paragraph,  and  read  it  aloud  to  her.  "If  you  are  unable  to  pay  your  outstanding 
balance  to  the  school,  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  fall  courses.  Seeing  as 
how  special  financial  accommodations  have  already  been  made  for  past 
semesters,  we  can  no  longer  allow  further  delinquencies  on  payment.  If  this  matter 
is  not  cleared  up  immediately ,  you  will  no  longer  be  welcome  at  this  institution." 

She  had  been  crying  then,  even  as  he  threw  his  book  bag  down  onto  the 
linoleum  floor  where  it  busted  at  the  seams,  sending  textbooks,  papers,  and  a  few 
paintbrushes  and  charcoal  pencils  fluttering  amidst  dust.  Her  back  had  already 
been  bad  then,  too  stiff  and  pained  for  her  to  keep  the  house  clean.  He  sighed, 
gesturing  to  his  ruptured  book  bag  and  its  spilled  contents.  "I  guess  I  won't  need 
those  anymore." 

He  kept  his  eyes  focused  on  the  floor  as  he  spoke.  "For  the  last  eighteen 
months,  since  we  first  found  out  about  Dad's  condition,  I've  been  busting  my  ass, 
loading  delivery  trucks  at  night  to  help  pay  for  classes  during  the  day,  to  ease  your 
burden,  so  you  could  focus  on  Dad.  And  now  I  find  out. .  .that  it  was  all  for 
nothing." 

As  Tom  thought  back  on  that  day,  he  hated  himself  for  ignoring  the  pain 
of  a  wife  losing  her  husband.  However,  he  simultaneously  hated  her  for  not 
understanding  his  own  pain  and  frustration.  He  hated  his  father  for  being  a 
drunk.  He  hated  his  siblings — Gordon,  Charlie,  and  Felicia — for  having  moved 
away,  for  being  older  and  able  to  grow  up  and  get  out  before  things  got  bad  and 
ruined  their  lives.  But  in  the  kitchen  all  those  years  ago,  no  one  had  been  there  to 
yell  at  but  his  mother.  "Tell  me,  ma,  why  did  I  work  so  hard  to  help  pay  for  school 
if  it  was  never  going  to  help  me  in  the  end?"  He  balled  up  the  letter  from  the 
college  and  dropped  it  to  the  floor.  "Shit,  I  could  have  been  going  out  every  night 
getting  drunk  with  my  buddies  instead  of  going  to  work.  I  could  have  slept  in 
instead  of  studying  or  going  to  class.  But  here  I  am.  Fucked  out  of  a  degree  because 
we  have  to  spend  our  money  on  Dad's  drinking." 

His  mom  reached  out  to  him  then,  going  for  his  shoulders.  He  couldn't 
tell  if  she  was  trying  to  lean  on  him  for  support  or  about  to  try  to  shake  some  sense 
into  him.  He'd  swerved  away  from  her  in  revulsion,  as  if  avoiding  a  bum  on  the 
street  grabbing  at  him  for  some  change.  "Tom,  don't  you  want  your  father  to  get 
better?"  Now  she  was  leaning  on  the  kitchen  counter,  shaking  with  sobs.  "I  know 
this  is. .  .hard  for  you. .  .but  he  needs  help." 
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"I'm  tired  of  helping,  Mom!  Parents  take  care  of  their  kids,  not  the  other 
way  around!  I  know  he  needs  help,  but. . . "  He  slammed  a  fist  into  the  refrigerator 
door,  sending  magnets,  photos,  newspaper  clippings,  and  appointment  slips  for 
doctor  visits  tumbling  to  the  floor.  He  turned  to  her.  "You  know  that  all  I  want  to 
do  is  paint,  but  the  supplies  I  need  cost  money.  I  need  a  degree!"  He  grabbed  at  a 
random  sheet  of  paper  off  the  counter  and  balled  it  up.  "I  need  that  slip  of  paper  to 
get  an  easy,  steady  job  so  I  have  the  time  and  energy  and  cash  to  paint.  If  I  don't 
go  to  college,  I'm  stuck  here,  another  townie,  working  forty-  or  fifty-hour  weeks 
just  to  get  by.  I  got  good  grades,  a  measly  academic  scholarship,  student  loans, 
and  that's  still  not  enough!  Not  when  my  tuition  money  has  to  go  to  Muscogee 
County  Hospital.  I've  busted  my  ass  so  I  can  get  the  hell  out  of  here  just  like  you 
always  told  me  I  could."  He  threw  the  balled-up  scrap  of  paper  to  the  floor. 

"His  drinking. .  .It's  a  disease,  Tom.  That's  what  doctors  are  saying  now. 
He  can't  help  it."  She  was  on  her  hands  and  knees,  muffling  the  moans  of  pain  as 
she  collected  the  objects  he'd  knocked  from  the  fridge. 

He  stood  there,  looking  at  her  bent  back  and  her  tears  falling  onto 
coupons  and  other  scraps  of  paper  on  the  floor.  He  saw  the  slight  dent  in  the  door 
of  the  fridge  and  then  looked  down  at  his  bleeding  knuckles.  The  rage  and  terror 
in  his  body  made  him  tremble  so  hard  he  thought  it  might  never  stop.  He  might 
never  be  able  to  hold  a  paintbrush  again  without  shattering  it  inside  an  angrv  fist. 

He  stormed  out  then  and  drove  back  to  Georgia  State  University  in 
Atlanta,  but  his  college  career  only  lasted  a  few  more  months.  When  the  end  of  the 
spring  semester  neared  and  it  was  time  to  register  for  the  following  fall,  he  was 
turned  away  from  registration.  He  ignored  his  parents'  phone  calls  and  letters 
and  refused  to  come  home.  He  kept  his  job  loading  trucks  at  night  and  struggled 
to  paint  during  the  day.  Over  the  summer,  he  crashed  on  a  friend's  couch  in  a 
downtown  apartment,  offering  a  bit  of  cash  for  the  rent  whenever  he  managed  to 
sell  a  painting  for  a  meager  fifteen  or  twenty  bucks,  mostly  to  other  college 
students  eager  to  decorate  their  drab  dorm  rooms  or  apartments. 

He  had  been  given  a  second  chance,  just  before  the  beginning  of  August, 
to  register  for  the  fall,  but  since  his  family  had  still  not  been  able  to  pav  tuition,  his 
time  at  Georgia  State  came  to  a  close,  one  year  shy  of  a  degree.  A  few  weeks  into 
the  fall  semester,  his  friend's  patience  wore  thin.  Tom  jumped  from  pal  to  pal,  but 
four  more  months  found  him  sleeping  in  his  car  and  bathing  at  sinks  in  public 
restrooms,  out  of  money  to  give  friends  for  food  or  rent.  When  his  oldest  brother, 
Gordon,  tracked  him  down  to  tell  him  of  their  father's  death,  he  returned  to 
Durand.  He  spent  a  week  at  his  mother's  home,  consoling  her  and  visiting  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  in  from  out  of  town.  Gordon,  ten  years  his  senior,  spent  a 
week  at  the  Holiday  Inn  downtown  with  his  wife  and  their  two  kids  while 
Charlie,  two  years  younger  than  Gordon,  stayed  at  the  home  of  a  high  school 
friend  in  Durand.  Meanwhile,  both  Felicia  and  Tom  staved  with  their  mother. 
After  the  week  had  passed,  everyone  else  went  back  to  their  own  lives,  but  Tom 
had  no  life  to  return  to.  Gordon  went  back  to  South  Carolina  and  his  consulting 
firm.  Charlie  returned  to  his  teaching  job  in  Savannah,  and  Felicia  went  back  to 
Shelby  County  Jail  where  she  worked  as  a  counselor  for  prisoners. 
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So  Tom  moved  back  into  his  old  bedroom,  and  the  week  turned  into  a 
month,  which  became  several  months.  He  bounced  around  from  fast  food 
restaurants  to  landscaping  companies  and  finally  found  a  job  as  a  mill  worker  at 
Edelson  Rubber  Specialists. 

They  paid  at  the  end  of  each  week  at  Edelson,  and  the  day  he  received  a 
check  for  his  first  full  week,  he  cashed  it  in  full  and  placed  a  deposit  for  a  one- 
bedroom  apartment  about  ten  blocks  away  from  the  town  square.  He  packed  up 
his  things,  even  his  few  remaining  brushes  and  blank  canvases,  and  moved  out 
the  same  day. 

He  visited  his  mother  across  town  once  a  week,  but  those  visits  were 
usually  silent  lunches  followed  by  a  bit  of  TV  and  a  hasty  goodbye  with  promises 
for  another,  longer  visit  soon.  His  mother  hung  on  for  about  ten  more  years  before 
completing  their  twin  plot  up  on  Mile  Hill. 

So  Tom  kept  people  at  a  distance.  His  siblings  had  never  been  very  close, 
and  their  final  connection  had  been  their  parents.  Now  they  spoke  through 
greeting  cards  and  occasional  Christmas  morning  phone  calls.  But  even  those 
were  pained.  Talking  to  Gordon  or  Charlie  or  even  Felicia  just  reminded  Tom  of 
how  little  they  really  knew  him,  how  much  older  and  more  distant  they  had  been 
when  everything  had  really  turned  for  the  worse.  It  just  made  him  hurt  more  when 
he  heard  their  voices  and  thought  back  on  his  days  as  a  part  of  a  family. 

Now,  the  only  family  members  he  needed  were  the  ones  he  watched  on 
Saturdays  like  this  one,  and  he  allowed  himself  a  slight  grin  as  he  thought  of  his 
bench  in  Brigham  Memorial  Park,  its  wooden  slats  that  would  be  nice  and  warm 
from  the  bright  April  sun.  Even  now,  as  he  walked  north  along  Baldwin  toward 
the  town  square,  he  glanced  around  and  noticed  dogwood  trees  in  bloom  and 
magnolia  leaves  that  adopting  a  deep  rust  tone  as  spring  neared  its  end.  The  heat 
of  another  approaching  summer  felt  almost  revitalizing  after  the  long  week  Tom 
had  just  had.  He'd  worked  overtime  nearly  every  day,  and  although  he  was 
happy  for  the  extra  money,  it  was  starting  to  take  its  toll.  The  plant's  high  ceilings 
and  large  expanses  of  space  remained  dim  and  dingy  no  matter  how  many 
fluorescent  lights  Hayworth,  the  plant  manager,  installed.  Every  Saturday  away 
from  Edelson's  became  more  and  more  of  an  escape,  making  him  feel  like  a 
prisoner  enjoying  fresh  air  in  the  exercise  yard  after  a  sixty-hour  week  of  rubber 
mixing. 

The  past  week  had  started  off  slow.  He'd  gone  in  on  Monday  and 
suffered  through  the  stories  of  his  coworkers  as  they  gloated  about  how  they'd 
blown  their  paychecks  that  weekend.  Standing  at  the  mixing  tank,  he  was  busy 
doing  the  same  thing  he  did  every  morning,  the  same  thing  he'd  done  every 
morning  for  the  last  God-knows-how-many  years.  Reading  line  by  line  the  recipe 
for  the  particular  rubber  compound  they  had  to  mix,  he  would  locate  the  needed 

He  saw  the  slight  dent  in  the  door  of  the 
fridge  and  then  looked  down  at  his  bleeding 
knuckles. 
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chemical  and  pour  the  appropriate  amount  into  the  mixing  tank.  Chemical 
number  60523 — that's  sodium  oxide — at  thirty-seven  kilograms.  In  his  head,  he 
imagined  he  was  mixing  scarlet  9  to  get  the  perfect  shade  for  a  night  sky  over  a 
landscape. 

Darryl  Garcia,  his  Monday  morning  partner  at  the  mill,  had  apparentlv 
spent  his  Friday  night  at  a  bar,  the  bar,  in  Durand,  simply  known  as  "The  Pub." 

"Yeah,  since  I'd  agreed  to  work  that  extra  Thursday  night  shift  for 
Skinny,  I  had  some  extra  cash  to  throw  around,  so  me  and  my  buddies,  I  bought 
em  all  a  round  of  shots  Friday  night." 

Chemical  number  40239,  carbon  black,  at  forty-four  kilograms.  Black  4  to 
darken  the  scarlet. 

"God,  I  got  so  friggin'  wasted.  I  think  I  might  have  ended  up  buying 
drinks  for  the  whole  damn  place  at  one  point.  But  hey,  I  worked  hard  for  that 
money.  I  deserved  to  party." 

Chemical  number  50642,  dipropylene  glycol,  at  nineteen  kilograms. 
Azure  7  for  hints  of  a  brighter  shade.  As  Tom  cut  open  the  bag  and  poured  in  its 
contents,  dust  flew  up,  so  Darryl  couldn't  see  Tom  rolling  his  eyes.  Besides,  he 
was  too  absorbed  in  his  own  enthralling  account  of  his  weekend. 

"And  hey,  it  paid  off,  too.  Some  girl  there  got  pretty  impressed  with  all  the 
dough  I  was  throwing  around.  I  bought  her  a  few  drinks.  We  were  just  sitting 
there  at  the  bar.  I  lit  her  cigarette.  Girls  like  that  gentleman  bullshit,  ya  know? 
Anyway,  pretty  soon,  I  was  cracking  jokes  like  nobody's  business,  and  every  time 
she  laughed,  she  put  her  hands  on  my  leg  and  leaned  forward,  real  sexy-like." 

Chemical  number  80742,  plasticizer  paste,  at  twenty-three  kilograms. 
Touches  of  yellow  11  for  faint  stars.  Every  week,  he  had  to  listen  to  the  rest  of  the 
guys  gloat  about  how  they  had  blown  all  of  their  money,  as  if  it  was  something  to 
be  proud  of.  I  got  a  new  stereo.  I  went  to  a  bar.  I  took  my  girl  out  to  dinner,  real 
fancy,  real  high  class.  Even  the  guys  who  worked  in  the  office  up  front  did  the 
same  thing.  They  wasted  their  money  on  toys  for  kids  that  didn't  need  any  more 
toys,  or  they  bought  a  new  car  when  the  one  they  drove  to  work  everyday  had 
nothing  wrong  with  it  other  than  the  fact  that  it  wasn't  the  latest  model.  He  never 
dared  lecture  the  office  workers,  but  back  in  the  plant,  he'd  spent  years  wasting 
his  breath,  lecturing  the  plant  workers  on  what  he  did,  saving  every  penny,  only 
spending  on  the  absolute  necessities.  Because  you  never  know  when  you're 
gonna  get  fired  or  when  the  guys  in  the  suits  are  gonna  walk  in  and  tell  you  that 
your  wages  don't  fit  into  their  numbers  game  anymore,  that  the  Edelson  deck  of 
cards  had  to  make  room  for  some  more  kings  and  queens,  so  the  twos  and  threes 
just  had  to  go. 

"I  can't  remember  the  rest  of  the  night  too  well.  All  I  know  is  that  when  I 
got  back  from  the  John  after  throwing  up — just  a  little,  probably  something  I  ate, 
cause  Lord  knows  I  can  hold  my  liquor — she  was  gone." 

Chemical  number  50314,  sulfur  dioxide,  at  thirty-one  kilograms.  As  the 
day  wore  on,  he  forgot  about  color  as  the  numbers  and  chemicals  dominated  his 
focus. 
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"Why  don't  you  try  savin'  for  retirement,  Darryl?"  Tom  was  still  pouring 
the  last  of  the  thirty-one  kilograms  when  he  felt  the  words  slipping  from  his 
mouth. 

"Shit  man.  I'm  only  twenty-eight.  Maybe  you  gotta  worry  about  stuff  like 
that,  but  not  me."  Darryl  was  finally  lending  a  hand  and  reaching  for  a  box 
containing  packets  of  the  next  needed  chemical.  "I  mean. .  .no  offense,  Tom." 

Tom  nodded  as  he  tossed  the  now-empty  bag  into  the  industrial-sized 
trashcan  beside  the  mixing  tank.  "Everybody's  gotta  start  saving  sometime.  I've 
been  savin'  up  since  I  started  here."  He  watched  Darryl  pour  the  last  of  the  packet 
into  the  tank.  Zinc  sulfide  at  eleven  kilograms.  "That  the  last  one  on  the  list?" 

Darryl  nodded  and  Tom  walked  over  and  pushed  the  "mix"  button.  Two 
red  lights  atop  the  tank  began  flashing  and  a  brief  horn  blasted,  warning  those 
nearby  to  avoid  placing  their  limbs  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  machine  as  a 
pipe  pushed  the  contents  of  the  tank  downward,  condensing  and  heating  the 
chemicals. 

The  two  of  them  stepped  away  and  walked  toward  the  gauges  on  the  far 
end  of  the  machine.  Darryl  watched  the  pressure  gauge  while  Tom  watched  the 
timer.  Three  minutes,  thirty-five  seconds.  That's  all  it  took  to  change  one  thing 
into  another.  They  stood  there  silently,  watching  the  pressure  build  and  the 
seconds  slink  past. 

They  had  about  ninety  seconds  left  when  Darryl  broke  the  silence,  or 
what  could  pass  as  silence  in  the  noisy  plant.  "Don't  you  ever  go  out  and  party, 
Tom?  I  mean,  I  know  you're  getting  up  there  in  years,  but  everybody's  gotta  go  out 
and  blow  a  few  bucks  now  and  then.  Am  I  right?" 

Tom  didn't  dare  take  his  eyes  off  the  clock.  If  the  compound  was  mixed 
for  too  long,  it'd  burn  and  be  useless.  If  they  took  it  out  too  soon,  it  wouldn't  be 
dense  enough,  but  once  you  take  it  out  of  the  mixer,  you  can't  put  it  back  in.  It  just 
wouldn't  mix  right  after  being  exposed  to  the  cold  air.  If  you  stop  watching  the 
clock  for  just  one  second,  it  might  malfunction  and  you'd  never  know.  You'd  just 
be  stuck  with  a  batch  of  useless  rubber,  good  for  nothing  but  the  trashcan. 

So  he  stared  straight  ahead  as  he  answered.  "Darryl,  I'm  fifty-seven.  I've 
been  pinching  every  penny  all  my  life.  Not  because  I'm  cheap.  I  enjoy  life,  and  I 
don't  begrudge  anyone  anything.  But  I  work  hard  for  my  cash,  and  I  won't  let  go 
of  it  easily.  I  don't  wanna  die  penniless.  I  wanna  be  able  to  live  comfortably  one 
day."  There  was  about  forty-five  seconds  left.  "In  three  years,  I'm  gonna  be  able  to 
retire.  I'll  have  enough  saved  up  so  I  won't  have  to  work  anymore.  No  more 
grabbing  at  other  people's  hours.  No  more  offering  to  come  in  early  and  stay  late. 
No  more  having  to  get  up  and  come  in  no  matter  how  tired  or  sick  I  feel."  About 
twenty  seconds  left.  "Then,  I  can  go  do  all  the  things  I've  denied  myself  since  I 
was  a  kid.  I  could  have  all  the  time  in  the  world  to  paint.  Time  and  energy  and  the 
stuff  I  need  to  paint  right  up  until  the  day  I  die,  and  I  wouldn't  even  have  to  worry 
about  having  to  go  all  over  Durand  and  trying  to  sell  any  of  it.  I  could  even  move 
outtaDurand." 

The  horn  went  off  and  the  lights  flared  briefly  again  as  the  time  ran  out. 
Tom  already  had  his  hand  hovering  above  the  "mix  complete"  button,  and  when 
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the  horn  sounded,  his  hand  came  down  on  it.  The  metal  piston  lifted  slowly,  and 
the  two  listened  as  gears  beneath  the  machine  pulled  the  conveyor  belt  upwards, 
lifting  the  box  in  which  they  had  poured  the  various  chemicals.  The  box  ascended 
on  the  belt  high  above  the  machine  and  to  the  opposite  end,  pausing  brieflv  before 
turning  over  and  dumping  out  its  contents,  about  120  kilograms  of  condensed 
rubber,  compound  B-53.  Soon,  the  tremendous  block  of  rubber  would  be  flattened 
into  sheets  and  then  cut  into  strips  for  processing. 

"Where  you  thinkin'  of  movin'  to,  Tom?"  Darryl  asked  as  he  wiped 
sweat  from  his  face. 

Tom  turned  away,  checking  off  the  first  compound  on  their  list.  With  his 
back  still  to  his  coworker,  he  replied,  "I  don't  know.  Maybe  Florida.  My  brother 
lives  there  and  says  it's  beautiful.  I'd  like  to  get  a  place  near  the  beach  where  I 
could  walk  right  out  onto  a  little  back  patio  and  paint.  I've  always  wanted  to  try  to 
paint  the  ocean." 

Over  his  shoulder,  Tom  heard  Darryl's  response.  "I  didn't  know  you  were 
into  that  artsy  stuff,  Tom."  A  siren  went  off  somewhere  across  the  plant  as  another 
mill  completed  its  first  batch.  "Man,  if  you  wanna  paint,  just  get  yourself  one  of 
those  watercolor  sets  at  the  Dollar  General.  Paint  me  a  pic  of  that  cute  secretarv  in 
Personnel.  See  if  she  won't  let  you  paint  her  naked."  When  Tom  turned  around, 
Darryl  was  staring  straight  at  him.  His  expression  was  dead  serious.  "Chicks  go 
for  shit  like  that,  man." 

"Should  we  move  him?"  Mom!  What  do  I  do?  Mommy,  what  happens  next?  Chicks 
go  for  shit  like  that,  man. 

The  thought  of  the  twenty-something  secretary  in  Personnel  made  Tom 
think  of  the  teenager  behind  the  wheel  of  the  purple  station  wagon,  the  teenager 
now  asking  whether  or  not  she  should  move  him.  He  was  still  on  the  ground,  but 
people  were  crowded  around  him  now.  He'd  relived  so  much  of  his  dav  alreadv, 
memories  of  memories,  and  time  was  running  out. 

Someone  was  telling  everyone  else  to  stay  back,  to  let  him  breathe.  Don't 
move  him  or  it  could  increase  the  bleeding.  Just  wait  for  the  paramedics  to  arrive. 
Good,  he  had  more  time.  He  didn't  want  to  die,  not  yet.  And  he  wasn't  ready  to 
relive  that  nightmare  of  his  childhood.  So  he  forced  his  mind  to  submerge  back 
into  the  events  leading  up  to  the  accident,  holding  off  death  just  a  little  longer. 

As  Tom  continued  down  Baldwin,  his  fingers  were  clenching  imaginary  paint 
brushes.  He'd  given  up  so  much  to  guarantee  a  future  of  painting.  His  time  in 
Atlanta,  struggling  to  survive  with  part-time  jobs  and  painting,  struggling  to  live 
the  kind  of  life  he  wanted,  had  proved  to  him  once  and  for  all  that  such  a  life  was 
possible  only  with  enough  savings.  As  he  looked  around  at  the  other  various 
people  walking  through  downtown  Durand,  the  storefronts  and  scattered  houses, 
he  smiled.  Durand  inspired  him,  but  it  did  not  allow  him  to  paint.  The  few  times 
he  had  attempted  to  paint  in  his  apartment,  he'd  been  unable  to  get  numbers  and 
chemicals  out  of  his  head.  His  knees  and  fingers  and  back  ached  too  much  from 
work.  He  ended  up  throwing  his  paint  brushes  across  his  cramped  living  room, 
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praying  that  he'd  have  enough  money  to  escape  this  world  to  one  where  he  could 
be  free. 

He  pulled  out  his  pack  of  Camel  Lights  and  retrieved  a  cigarette.  His  one 
vice,  his  one  frivolous  allowance,  was  an  occasional  smoke.  But  at  least  these 
were  buy-one-get-one-free  at  the  Shell  Station  down  the  street  from  Edelson's. 
That's  forty  cigarettes  for  $3.80,  or  nine  and  a  half  cents  a  smoke.  He  could  allow 
that. 

He'd  enjoyed  a  cigarette  earlier  on  his 
walk  and  finished  it  just  as  he  crossed  13th 
Street,  still  heading  north.  Now,  after  another 
block,  he  crossed  12th  and  then  turned  left  to 
follow  the  sidewalk  west  along  12th  Street,  the 
northern  edge  of  Durand's  town  square.  He  lit 
his  second  smoke  of  the  day  and  savored  it, 
watching  the  smoke  flurry  through  the  air  of 
the  warm  April  morning. 

At  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
square,  as  he  waited  for  the  light  to  change,  he 
turned  and  looked  across  the  street  to  admire 
the  statue  in  the  center  of  the  area,  the 
inevitable  hero  that  stands  in  every  square  of 
every  small  town  in  America.  This  one  was 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Dobbs  with  rifle 
held  high,  leader  of  some  heroic  regiment  that 
saved  some  plantation  house  from  burning 
during  the  Civil  War.  Tom  sighed  and  turned 
back  to  the  street,  wondering  what  his  own 
legacy  would  be.  The  light  had  changed,  and 
after  crossing  Westbrook  Road,  he  followed 
the  sidewalk  up  to  the  doors  of  Vince's  Bagels. 
Tom  had  never  cared  for  bagels,  but  this  was 
the  one  place  he'd  go  for  his  Saturday 
morning  coffee  and  muffin. 

Vince  Stetson,  a  man  who  was  balding  faster  than  his  comb  could  cover, 
already  had  his  Saturday  morning  usual  ready:  a  large  steaming  cup  of  black 
coffee,  a  single  blueberry  muffin,  and  the  Saturday  issue  of  the  Durand  Daily.  Tom 
quickly  paid  him  the  usual  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  before  sitting  down  at  a 
table  on  the  outside  patio. 

He  ate  his  muffin  briskly,  and  then  set  to  the  business  of  enjoying  his 
coffee  while  reading  the  paper,  letting  his  gaze  peer  over  the  edge  of  the  paper  to 
watch  the  occasional  passerby.  It  was  9:23  when  he  finished  and  tossed  the  paper 
into  the  trashcan  beside  his  table,  still  early  with  plenty  of  time  to  get  to  the  park 
before  it  got  too  hot.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  pulled  out  his  pack  of  Camel 
Lights,  deciding  to  indulge  one  last  time  before  crossing  Gardendale  Avenue  and 
heading  for  the  park. 
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Have  you  ever  really  lived?  That  voice  in  the 
back  of  his  head  was  getting  stronger... 

As  he  puffed  on  his  cigarette,  he  thought  back  on  the  week.  That  first 
batch  of  rubber  with  Darryl  had  gone  alright,  and  so  had  the  rest  of  the  morning, 
but  that  afternoon,  Darryl  had  accidentally  cut  himself  with  his  knife  while 
slicing  the  rubber  into  strips.  From  then  on,  the  week  had  just  gone  downhill. 

Darryl  was  out  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  so  Tom  had  been  forced  to  work 
alone.  During  the  Monday  night  shift,  some  idiot  had  accidentally  dropped  a 
pamphlet  of  rubber-mixing  instructions  into  the  tank,  ruining  an  entire  batch  of 
rubber.  At  the  Tuesday  morning  meeting,  Tom  had  volunteered  for  the  extra  hours 
someone  would  have  to  work  to  play  catch-up  on  the  discarded  product.  Another 
guy  had  called  in  that  day  and  was  out  the  rest  of  the  week  with  the  spring  flu.  It 
had  been  a  hard  week,  even  for  Tom. 

Lately  he  had  been  feeling  his  age.  Spending  all  day  on  his  feet,  walking 
around  the  plant  and  carrying  around  heavy  boxes  or  bags  of  chemicals  was 
wearing  him  down.  His  knees'  complaints  could  not  be  ignored  much  longer. 
And  each  morning,  when  his  alarm  clock  went  off  playing  whatever  happened  to 
be  on  K95.3 — Smooth  Oldies  for  Startin'  Your  Day  Easy — he  felt  less  and  less 
rested  from  his  seven-hour  sleep.  For  a  few  years  now,  he  had  been  counting 
down,  counting  down  the  years  until  he  reached  sixty,  until  he'd  have  enough  in 
the  bank  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  retired  man.  Recently,  however,  he'd 
begun  counting  down  the  months  until  the  next  holiday,  the  days  until  the  end  of 
the  week,  the  hours  until  the  end  of  the  day,  the  minutes  until  the  next  break. 

Was  he  just  spending  his  days  watching  the  clock,  counting  down  until 
he  could  rest  again,  sleep  again?  He  took  another  puff  of  his  cigarette  and, 
shaking  his  head,  exhaled  the  smoke,  discarding  it  along  with  his  momentarv 
doubts.  It  didn't  matter.  He'd  worked  hard  and  given  up  a  lot.  He'd  said  no  to 
going  out  for  drinks  or  wasting  money  at  restaurants,  and  that  had  caused  him  to 
lose  chances  at  being  more  than  coworkers  with  the  people  he  knew.  He  had  his 
job,  and  he  had  his  apartment.  And  he  had  his  dream.  In  a  few  years,  he'd  be  a 
free  man.  Then,  maybe  he  could  have  some  fun.  He'd  do  whatever  he  wanted. 
He'd  paint  and  not  worry  about  money  or  the  future  anymore. 

Fun  required  money.  Being  sociable  required  money.  Having  friends  and 
keeping  them  required  money.  As  a  student  in  Atlanta,  how  many  times  had  he 
tagged  along  with  friends  to  a  restaurant,  claiming  that  he  wasn't  hungrv  when  it 
came  time  to  order,  munching  down  free  breadsticks  or  nachos,  drinking  water, 
bumming  cigarette  after  cigarette  to  distract  himself  from  the  delicious  food  the 
rest  of  the  group  was  enjoying?  Once  the  phrase  "Are  you  gonna  finish  that?" 
became  a  mantra,  he  began  to  feel  a  bit  self-conscious  concerning  his  lack  of 
funds.  He  stopped  tagging  along  all  together,  time  passed,  and  his  friends  drifted 
away.  He  didn't  blame  them.  It  was  inevitable.  Friends  are  only  your  friends  for  as 
long  as  you  spend  time  with  them,  interact  with  them.  Enough  time  passes,  people 
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change,  and  friendships  wither  and  die.  He  had  made  his  choice.  So  instead,  he 
locked  himself  away.  Instead,  he  focused  on  his  grades  and  when  his  father  died, 
he  focused  on  his  job  and  became  the  best  rubber  mixer  that  Edelson  Rubber 
Specialists  had. 

He  would  not  die  like  his  father,  a  dead-beat  who'd  left  nothing  but  a 
mortgage  for  his  wife  and  four  children,  whose  dreams  had  been  drowned  in 
vodka  and  vomit  years  ago.  Tom  cringed  every  time  he  went  into  work  because  the 
bums  he  worked  with  reminded  him  of  his  father,  bleary-eyed  and  hung  over, 
cutting  corners  on  the  job  and  blowing  their  paychecks,  never  thinking  of  anyone 
but  themselves,  never  considering  the  future. 

Have  you  ever  really  lived?  That  voice  in  the  back  of  his  head  was  getting 
stronger  and  stronger.  When  have  you  worried  about  anyone  but  yourself?  He  flicked 
his  cigarette  into  oblivion  and  glanced  across  the  street  at  the  statue  dominating 
the  square.  The  cold  eyes  staring  out  of  a  gigantic  gray  body  vaguely  reminded 
him  of  something,  but  he  pushed  the  thought  away.  What  happens  next?  He  lit 
another  cigarette,  chain-smoking  for  the  first  time  since  his  high  school  days 
when  he  had  first  picked  up  the  habit. 

As  he  smoked,  he  avoided  meeting  the  gaze  of  the  statue  across  the  street. 
Sure  he'd  been  tempted.  There'd  been  pretty  girls  and  parties,  drugs  and  alcohol, 
and  other  expensive  luxuries  that  would  eat  into  his  savings  and  delay  his 
departure  from  the  grimy  world  of  the  rubber  plant  to  somewhere  better, 
somewhere  brighter,  a  place  where  he  could  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  front  of 
a  canvas,  painting  scenes  he'd  stored  in  his  memory  from  countless  hours  at  the 
park  benches.  He  was  happy  now,  wasn't  he?  He  had  a  mostly  comfortable 
apartment,  the  unofficial  title  of  "best  rubber-mixer  around,"  and  the  peaceful 
hours  in  between  Friday  at  five  and  Monday  at  eight. 

The  tufts  of  clouds  were  moving  faster  now  as  a  cool  breeze  slid  bits  of 
pine  straw  down  the  sidewalk.  Savoring  one  last  inhale  from  his  cigarette,  Tom 
rose,  taking  his  copy  of  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  with  him.  He  turned  right  from 
Vince's  Bagels  and  headed  for  the  corner  of  12th  Street  and  Gardendale  Avenue. 
He  walked  briskly,  more  hastily  than  usual,  as  if  the  wind  was  carrying  with  it 
the  fears  and  doubts  of  fifty-seven  years  spent  planning  for  the  future  in  total 
disregard  of  the  present. 

He  stopped  at  the  intersection,  waiting  to  cross  Gardendale  as  the  cars 
flew  by.  An  employee  in  front  of  Blue  Tunes  Music  was  slowly  wiping  away  the 
soap  and  water  from  the  large  window  looking  out  onto  the  square.  The  sound  of 
the  squeegee  made  Tom  wince  as  the  morning  sunlight  reflected  off  the  window 
and  into  Tom's  periphery.  When  he  instinctively  glanced  back  at  the  window  and 
toward  the  glare,  his  breath  caught  in  his  throat. 

Over  the  employee's  shoulder,  Tom  could  see  a  distorted  reflection  of  the 
statue  in  the  square.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dobbs  had  his  rifle  raised  to  his  face, 
aiming  and  ready  to  fire  in  Tom's  direction.  The  soap  and  water  running  down 
the  window  elongated  the  soldier's  rifle  and  truncated  his  body.  His  coattails 
were  elongated  as  well,  like  a  short  wispy  tail  eternally  caught  in  the  breeze. 
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Tom's  fingers,  formerly  stroking  the  binding  of  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea, 
faltered.  He  turned  away  from  the  window,  eager  to  get  to  the  park  and  lose 
himself  in  the  town's  latest  news  and  gossip,  eager  to  watch  other  people  live  as 
he  counted  down  the  days  until  he  could  join  them  and  live  through  his  painting. 

The  light  had  changed,  but  Tom  stepped  off  the  curb  too  eagerly.  A  young 
woman  driving  a  purple  Ford  Taurus  station  wagon  had  slipped  through  the 
light  just  as  it  changed.  As  he  turned  and  saw  her  face,  locked  in  a  cringe  of  what 
was  about  to  come,  he  felt  the  impact  of  the  car  striking  his  body  and  sending  it 
through  the  air.  Despite  the  searing  blades  slashing  through  his  body  as  he  flew 
toward  the  surface  of  the  street,  he  was  also  vaguely  aware  of  the  fact  that  his 
knees  had  stopped  aching  altogether. 

Tom  struck  the  asphalt  and  set  to  the  task  of  maintaining  consciousness 
by  thinking  back  on  his  day,  his  very  life,  in  order  to  stave  off  death.  And  as  he  lav 
there  in  the  street,  bleeding  externally  and  internally,  he  recalled  the  memory  of 
being  struck  by  the  station  wagon.  He  could  see  himself  sent  tumbling  into 
oblivion  as  the  teenage  girl  screamed  and  the  car  screeched  to  a  halt.  He  could 
smell  burnt  rubber  from  her  tires  and,  for  a  moment,  wondered  if  he'd  ruined  a 
batch  of  chemical  number  45227,  lithium  carbonate.  Or  was  it  burgundv  9?  Folks 
in  the  painting  business  had  nicknamed  this  particular  color  "Bubbling  Blood." 
After  all,  the  tone  and  texture  was  perfect. 

And  as  he  thought  back  on  that  final  moment  before  he  struck  the  asphalt, 
he  could  no  longer  find  the  energy  to  fight  off  the  memory  of  the  dream  that  had 
stalked  his  subconscious  since  he'd  been  a  child. 

The  elephant.  The  dream.  He  had  stepped  off  the  curb,  and  now  the 
elephant  was  coming.  The  dream  was  back  once  more.  When  Tom  was  a  child, 
every  Friday  night  had  been  pizza  night.  His  whole  family,  with  the  exception  of 
his  father  who  was  usually  out  late  with  his  buddies  at  some  place  called  "The 
Pub,"  would  stay  up  late  watching  old  movies  and  eating  pizza  from  Big  Nino's, 
"the  best  pizzeria  in  all  of  Durand!" 

One  Friday  night,  after  gorging  himself  on  sausage  pizza,  Tom  had  gone 
to  bed  and  had  woken  up  hours  later,  screaming  for  his  mother  and  asking  her 
questions  she  couldn't  answer.  In  the  dream,  he  was  about  to  get  another  slice  of 
sausage  pizza  and  reaching  for  the  box  while  the  rest  of  his  family  watched  a 
horror  movie  on  TV,  something  about  vampires  from  some  place  that  sounded  like 
Pennsylvania,  only  different.  He  couldn't  have  been  any  more  than  six  or  seven 
because  he  remembered  wearing  his  hand-me-down  Superman  pajamas.  The 
rough  material  had  always  itched  against  his  skin,  but  he  didn't  care.  He  was 
Superman,  after  all,  and  what's  a  little  itchiness  to  the  Man  of  Steel? 

As  Tom  reached  to  open  the  pizza  box,  however,  his  gaze  was  caught  by 
the  cartoon  on  the  top  of  the  box,  a  fat  man's  face  smiling  beneath  a  chef's  hat. 
Below  a  thick,  curled  mustache,  the  man's  large  grin  revealed  teeth  on  which 
should  have  been  written  "Big  Nino's!"  in  bold  red  letters 

As  he  stared  at  the  cartoon  logo,  he  saw  the  words  had  changed,  barely 
fitting  amidst  the  chef's  gaping  grin.  Instead  of  "Big  Nino's!"  the  words  now 
stated  a  proverb  that  Tom  had  learned  in  school  onlv  a  few  davs  earlier: 
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"Elephants  never  forget."  Before  his  eyes,  the  letters  melted  and  ran  until  they 
were  dripping  from  the  chef's  teeth,  teeth  which  suddenly  looked  longer  and  more 
pointed  than  before. 

Suddenly,  he  realized  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  television  in  the 
background.  He  gaped  on  in  fascinated  terror  as  the  blood-sucking  pizza  chef 
grinned  up  at  him  and  continued  to  transform  amidst  its  world  of  white 
cardboard.  The  chef's  hat  tumbled  off  but  caught  on  the  chefs  nose  and  hung  there 
as  his  curly  Italian  mustache  exploded,  covering  the  entire  head  and  hat  in  a  thin 
layer  of  gray  whiskers.  The  two  sharp  vampire  fangs  were  still  growing,  longer 
even  than  the  fangs  of  the  vampire  in  the  movie.  The  rest  of  his  teeth  disappeared 
and  the  mouth  shrank  as  the  two  fangs  continued  to  lengthen  and  thicken.  The 
chef's  hat  began  to  elongate,  fixing  itself  firmly  to  the  chef's  face  but  also  reaching 
toward  Tom  who  stood  there  quaking  in  his  Superman  pajamas,  wondering  why 
he  could  no  longer  feel  the  scratchy  carpet  beneath  the  feet  of  his  pajamas  or  smell 
the  greasy  aroma  of  cooked  cheese  and  bread  in  the  living  room. 

He  backed  away,  tearing  his  eyes  from  the  face  on  the  pizza  box,  but  as 
his  eyes  traveled  over  the  white  expanse  of  cardboard,  they  met  nothing  else.  He 
tore  his  head  in  every  direction  and  found  himself  in  an  endless  white  emptiness. 
The  furniture,  his  family,  the  television,  all  of  it  was  gone,  as  though  someone  had 
slung  a  bucket  of  white  paint  upon  everything  but  him. 

In  the  distance,  the  thing  that  had  once  been  the  cartoon  on  the  pizza  box 
stared  straight  at  him.  Tiny  hints  of  whiskers  covered  the  gray  face.  Two  pale  eyes 
were  barely  visibly  among  a  face  dominated  by  gigantic  ears  flapping  on  each 
side,  a  pair  of  tusks  jutting  outward,  and  a  long  curling  trunk  that  had  once  been 
a  chef's  hat.  Tom  could  see  the  elephant  stepping  toward  him  like  it  was  stepping 
out  of  an  invisible  fog.  As  it  came  fully  into  view,  he  saw  that  the  face  had  grown  a 
body.  The  elephant  was  approaching. 

Elephants  never  forget.  The  words  written  in  blood  were  gone  now,  but  the 
phrase  echoed  amidst  this  white  room  that  was  more  than  a  room.  The  voice  was 
not  the  voice  of  his  teacher,  Mrs.  Costello,  who  had  first  told  them  the  proverb  of 
the  elephant  and  its  ability  to  memorize  and  obey  various  commands.  Nor  was  it 
the  strained  voice  of  his  mother  or  the  slurred  voice  of  his  father. 

It  was  now  echoing  around  him,  but  it  was  also  booming  deep  inside  his 
brain.  The  elephant  was  still  coming,  and  the  voice  was  getting  louder.  The  trunk 
was  reaching  out  toward  him,  and  the  tusks  gleamed  with  a  white  that  was  even 
brighter  and  purer  than  the  white  void  in  which  he  was  trapped.  Elephants  never 
forget.  Now,  the  words  seemed  to  be  coming  directly  from  the  elephant's  colorless 
eyes,  pale  and  doleful  and  full  of  knowledge. 

Amidst  the  echoes,  some  other  piece  of  knowledge  was  forming  itself  in 
Tom's  mind,  something  he  didn't  want  to  understand.  One  day,  each  and  every 
one  of  us  is  going  to  die.  One  day,  your  body  will  shut  down,  you  will  stop 
breathing.  Just  like  you've  been  taught  in  science  class,  the  world  will  keep  on 
turning  as  it  shoots  around  the  sun,  and  people  will  keep  on  living  their  lives, 
without  you.  You  will  have  ceased  to  exist  in  this  world. 
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But  what  would  happen  next?  Would  it  be  the  elephant,  which  somehow 
did  not  seem  threatening  despite  its  size  and  the  sheer  terror  it  inspired  in  him? 
Would  it  be  the  emptiness,  cold  and  white  and  everlasting?  Or  would  it  be  that 
monster  he  had  seen  first?  Did  pain  and  blood  wait  for  him  after  that  final 
moment  when  his  life  must  end? 

The  elephant  had  come  closer,  but  it  was  fading  in  and  out,  at  times 
disappearing  altogether  and  leaving  Tom  alone  inside  this  endless  white 
expanse.  Sometimes,  when  it  reappeared,  it  looked  less  like  the  elephant  and  more 
like  the  vampire  from  the  beginning  of  his  dream.  Whatever  it  was,  if  it  was 
anything  at  all,  it  was  getting  closer  and  closer,  and  Tom  couldn't  handle  it 
anymore.  His  pajamas  were  heavy,  coated  with  his  sweat  and  urine  as  the  fabric 
clung  to  his  body.  Elephants  never  forget .  Shame  made  a  fist  with  terror  and 
punched  him  in  the  gut  as  Tom  lost  all  control  of  his  body  and  screamed  into  the 
void  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  drown  out  the  echo  and  escape  this  hideous  world. 

He  lashed  out,  clenching  at  the  air,  trying  to  fight  off  what  he  knew  was 
inevitable.  His  eyes  sprung  open,  but  the  whiteness  was  replaced  not  with  the 
darkness  of  his  bedroom  but  with  an  empty  sky.  As  he  regained  consciousness,  he 
realized  that  the  dream  had  been  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  surrounded  by  the 
swirling  shapes  of  a  purple  station  wagon  and  a  girl  in  a  red  shirt  with  long  thick 
black  hair.  The  wetness  near  his  waist  was  not  urine  from  wetting  the  bed  in 
terror  as  a  child.  It  was  blood,  and  he  was  dying. 

And  as  he  lay  there  in  the  street,  noticing  the  passersby  counting  the 
minutes  since  they'd  called  911  and  wondering  how  long  the  paramedics  would 
take,  the  distraught  teenage  girl,  the  pain  turning  his  veins  into  liquid  fire,  he 
thought  back  on  his  day.  He  remembered  everything  he  had  done  that  dav,  that 
week,  all  his  life.  And  finally,  he  thought  back  on  the  elephant  and  his  dream,  still 
wondering  what  it  all  meant,  still  wondering  if  his  life  had  been  wasted,  still 
wondering  what  was  to  come  after  he  gave  up  his  last  breath.  The  dream  he'd 
forgotten  had  come  back,  and  that  meant  he  was  dying.  His  hand  curled  into  a 
tiny  fist,  wrapping  around  air,  grasping  at  an  imaginary  paint  brush.  He 
wondered  what  he  looked  like  from  above,  wondered  if  he'd  ever  be  able  to  paint  a 
scene  like  this.  The  last  thing  he  ever  saw  was  the  face  of  the  statue  in  the  square, 
its  features  distorted  and  elephantine  in  the  reflection  off  the  station  wagon's 
windshield. 
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